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LONE WOMEN. 


6 acve term indicates not merely the state of women 
bereft of family ties and having no special place in 
any household; it holds a certain clement of forlornness 
as defining those who are out of touch with their sur- 
roundings, discontented and querulous, or isolated by their 
own selfishness. There are widows, childless and lonely, 
poor and dependent, who come uuder this desiguation; 
but loue women are usually and popularly restricted to 
the race of spinsters, who, not having fulfilled the destiny 
of their sex, created to be the helpmeet of man, are pre- 
sumed to be depressed by their failure, and consequently 
joy less, unsatisfied beings. That a woman should delib- 
eralely choose single-blessedness, in preference to “‘ marry- 
ing just to be married,” is incompreheusible to many less 
courageous natures; but she who takes this stand is not 
the stuff of which lone women are made. 

The cheery single woman has her work in her home as 
long as that blessing is spared to her, and when she is left 
without near and dear ones she finds that she can be a 
comfort to others and do good service in various helpful 
ways, social, personal, and charitable. Mothers soon learn 
that she is one of their faithful aids, and proud of the title 
of Parents’ Assistant Little children love her, as she 
enters into their amusements and sympathizes with their 
small griefs, frolicking as merrily as the gayest sprite 
among them, and always ready to bind up the wounded 
heart or the cut finger. Young men and maidens confide 
their preity secrets to her discretion, and older people 
enjoy the delicate attentions which she delights to bestow. 
Shonid work be a stern necessity of this spinster’s life, 
she must often find herself overweighted with cares and 
auxieties; but, to her credit be it said, there is almost 
never the inclination to indulge in vain and useless re- 
pinings. Thus the real love woman is not the one who 
persistently aud cheerfully conquers the difficulties of a 
solitary life, meeting its trials with a disarming smile, and 
guarding herself against falling into that ineffably dreary 
state which is meant by the designation; nor is it she who, 
debarred from all activity by ill health, possesses in per- 
feciion the rare art of self-effacement, and who tranquilly 
and deftly fits herself to her ‘* perpetual maidenhood.” 

It is not denied that lone women are largely recruited 
from the ranks of the unmurried, but, sad to say, they are 
found in as great or even greater proportion where appar- 
ently all the blessings of life surround them, harassed and 
harassing specimens of the genus wives and mothers—in- 
noceat sufferers, it may be, longing for the affection with- 
held from expression, wounded by the thoughtlessness 
which ignores their beart-hunger, or so hampered by com- 
monplace duties that they have neither time nor strength 
to keep up with the members of their own families, as 
these enjoy the thrill and stimulus of a broader life, with 
its crowded opportunities. 

Even worse, fur in this only themselves are blame- 
worthy. There are wavy women who stand 

* Aloof from other minds, 
lu impotence of fancied power.” 

These live in a loveliness of their own creating, while they 
indulge in the luxury of being misunderstood and unap- 
preciated. It is unhappily a temptation to some natures 
to play the purt of femme incomprise, and it pleases a cer- 
tain kind of woman to imagine that she is endowed with 
wonderful gifts and qualities which are not sufficiently 
esteemed by those among whom her lot is cast, while she 
flutters herself that this superiority places her on an emi- 
pence whose rarefied atmosphere she ulove fluds it possible 
to breathe. Madame de Girardin wrote that ‘an egotisti- 
cal woman cannot get out of herself; the J is indelible,” 
and egotism seems, indeed, to be a powerful factor in most 
of this isolation. It is powerfully so in the case of the 
openly aggressive personage who demands from all around 
her a perfection of which she is very far from giving au 
example. Selfish and exacting, by her imperiousness she 
either goads her victims to open revolt and desertion, or 
breaks the spirit and chills the existence of the few who 
loyally strive to keep alive a spark of affection. And 
then she indulges in self-pity, and pathetically wonders 
why she is a loue womau! 


THE GROWING OF THE OLD. 


RS. VAN TWILLER was alone and smiling when 

I joined her on the veranda to-day, her chair drawn 
away from the tea table. Sire held a letter in one hand. ‘It 
is from Aunt Eleanor,” she said, when I had taken a seat— 
“ dear old Aunt Eleanor, who is nearly eighty-three. Did 
I tell you she had gone to New Haven for the Yale Com- 
mencement? We had expected her to disapprove of 
everything. She has thought so long that we belong to 
a frivolous, extravagant age, that our fashions and our 
manners are extreme. But see what she has written : 
‘Marion's hat was trimmed with roses. The girls all 
look like flower gardens. Such delicate colors! I think 
we all should send a vote of thanks to the designers of 
dress materials for this year for their great taste in con- 
tributing to our enjoyment. Everything of beauty ele- 
vates humanity; and our Creator thrown this over 
nature, if we could only study that—the sky by day and 
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night, the trees and flowers, the animals, all with such 


varied and beautiful color, What a source of joy!” 

Mrs. Vau Twiller lvid the letter in her lap and fqlded 
her own beautiful hands over it. Her eyes were shining. 
‘Dear Auut Eleanor!” she said’ again, sighing happily. 
Then she roused herself, drew her chair to the table, and 
mule me a cup of tea. “I don’t know anything,” she 
said. as she took her own cup and held it near to her lips, 
Without touching them, looking over its rim at me—l 
think she had forgotten the tea—** I don’t know anythin 
that ever seems quite so beautiful to me as growth in ol 
people.” Mrs. Yau Twiller laid her teacup down, un- 
tisted, rested one elbow on the table, her cheek against 
the knuckles of her hand. ‘‘We know that the young 
grow. All the world loves to watch the process, that ex- 
quisite development from infancy to childhood and then 
vu to youth. But we don’t expect growth in the old, and 
we are not reudy to help it when now and then we see 
it. Yet nothing is to me more beautiful, more stimulating. 
The old have so much more to grow through and out of— 
all the prejudices and traditions of their training; the little 
dignities and precepts which they bad propped themselves 
up on and hekd fast to, thinking they meant strength. 
The young grow in no such way, but from a weakness 
beautiful to us into a strength we all admire. But the 
old, whose natures have become set, they must grow away 
from that which all their generation praised as strength, 
and become as children again without the fascination of 
childhood. And the pathos of it is that the careless on- 
looker sees only the crumbling of worn-out props, not 
the beauty of that inner life stroug enough to make the 
effort. Yet it seems to me that growth iu the old is 
oun for eternity, the wide-awake stepping forward of 
a soul, 

** Dear Aunt Eleanor!’ Mrs. Van Twiller added, rising 
aud taking a chair nearer the veranda railing and the vines. 
**She went to her first Yale Commencement over sixty 
years ago, and she remembers the man who spoke in the 
college chapel—he is still young to her—and the other one 
who smiled out of a dormitory window as she passed by 
in the white dress.and heelless slippers of those days. She 
can see the dormitory window now when she goes in be- 
hind the new buildings. She always sees the face there. 
She used to think, though, that nothing is as it was in 
those days. Even the changes at Union College dis- 
heartened her. She really enjoyed vothing when she 
went back to Schenectady but some of the old houses, 
which have not been touched for generations, and the 
gardens, with their gentle terraces overgrown with flowers, 
aud falling to the quiet Mohawk lying at their feet.” 

A sense of perfect happiness bad by this time stolen 
over me. Itissoseldom I have Mrs. Van Twiller alone, or 
liar ber speak except in gentle response to various guests, 
all bringing her their own interesis for her sympathy. 
But I have frequently observed that whenever a sense of 
happiness takes possession of me, it is always just as it is 
about to take its departure. It is as though, having heard 
the note of warniug, the knell of its own doom, tb knsahe 
at the door of consciousness, begging to be taken and held 
closer fora moment. At any rate, just then the bell rang, 
and John Brewer and his dog came in—John Brewer very 
stout and very lazy, and the dog very small, very fat, and 
very long-haired. It looked like one of those loads of hay 
you meet sometimes iu a country road—wagon, wheels, 
and nearly all the horse covered. When the load moves, 
you know there’s a wagon underneath and «a horse some- 
where; when the dog moves, you know there must be legs 
and a head somewhere. 

1 staid only long enough not to seem to be driven off 
by these visitors; and then, in spite of a look of surprise 
from Mrs. Van Twiller—a look that has hauvted and quite 
disturbed me siuce—I withdrew. 


Yet 1 love the ordinary dog. L. H. F. 


A POINT AT ISSUE. 

: lust absurdity of certain sciolists—they surely do 

not deserve to be called men of science—is an an- 
nouncement that women are less sensitive than men. By 
the word ‘‘ sensitive” is meant livelier susceptibility to 
emotions and sensations concerning pain cal pleasure. 
The assertion is founded on some inference connected 
with the brain, which, until human vivisection is prac- 
tised, can hardly afford data worth the fighting. ft is, 
by-the-way, men who have practised all the vivisection 
which so far hus been dove, their superior sensitiveness 
making easy to them that of which no woman, with her 
dull susceptibility to pain, could endure the sight, much 
less inflict with her own hand, and which, so slight is her 
own sensitiveness, she would rather endure herself than 
make another suffer. It is men, also, who have precip- 
itated and engaged in wars of bloody and exterminatin 
sort, involving every horror of loss of life and limb an 
ruined families and sacked cities, their sensitiveness being 
perhaps so great that they cannot bear existence while 
their enemy lives. It is men, too, who not only have 
bound others to the rack and the wheel and the stake, but 
have been able to sing Te Deums, by reason of this sensi- 
tiveness of theirs, while wituessing the consequent tor- 
tures. 

The very heroism of women has been used as an argu- 
ment hostile to them in this regard. Yet it might be 
asked, if women do not quail before the certainty of suf- 
fering, if they take wild risks, if they walk up calmly to 
the perils which menace their own life in giving life to 
others, is it because they feel nothing, or because they 
have been taught by ages of repression to endure in si- 
lence? 

But are not the actions influencing life and the life of 
others as good evidence as insecure and uncertain mea- 
surements of dead o ? And, in this view, is it really 
men or women who do the things which show the most 
sensitiveness to pain and pleasure? In truth, however, 
it seems to us a folly to make comparisons between the 
halves of a whole. Why should one sex desire superiority 
over the other, when one is only the other’s complement, 
and is incomplete without it? man’s brain is the bigger 
—so is his body; his brain bas to send intelligence and 
volition over a Leger surface; that tells nothing whatever 
about the quality or strength of his intelligence or sus- 
ceptibility. A man’s brain may even have more convolu- 
tions and fissures; it ought to have, there being so much 
more of it; but that also tells nothing, for it must be re- 
membered that while there is probably no difference of 
the sort betweeu the male and female brain of the wild 
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beast—of the gorilla, for instance, or of any bird—yet civil- 
ization has so far beeu an extremely one-sided affair, of 
which men have had the most of the benefit and women 
the most of the burden. 1 is but a little while since even 
reading and writing were considered for women; 
and ouly us it were word by word and book by book, a 
word or a book to a ration, has more been conceded ; 
and thus the cultivation of the female brain, in more pure- 
ly intelicctual ways than those required for the bare con- 
duct of life, is comparatively a very recent thing. There 
can be no doubt that when cultivation and its inherited 
consequences have gone on, not for as long a time with 
one sex us with the other, since scores of generations have 
been lost to the one, but for a sufficient length of time to 
allow the compleier development of the process, then the 
feminine brain will show as maby convolutions as the 
masculine brain will at the same time. And since the 
space is smaller, owing to the smaller skull, it is not at all 
improbable that the convolutions will be finer and closer, 
and show a brain of equal sichness, and possibly cupable 
of a finer quality of work. And if the convolutions should 
not then appear in this way, knowing what we do of the 
actual facts of the varying sensitiveness of men and wo- 
men, we shall refuse to believe that the convolutious have 
anything to do with it! 

suse women have desired equal opportunity with 
men, some men have tried to demonstrate that the oppor- 
tunity will, after all, only be wasted, and on the whole is 
foolishness. But the nobler class of men have given 
the opportunity, and it now remains with women to prove 
that it was well. While we ourselves are of those who 
would discourage all rivalry between the sexes as un- 
wise and unprofitable, since both men and women to- 
gether are the creature called man, yet we are sure that it 
can prove only good for the whole human race to have 
the brains of the mothers developed on the same scale as 
those of the fathers, and to have it acknowledged by all us 
a matter of course that they are sv. 


Harriet Prescorr Sprorroxy. 


et strange what a curious way we have in this world 
of discounting the unexpected. For no sooner had we 


heard of a race to Bordeaux by thirty-five horseless car- 
riages than our minds leaped forward to an era when 
that should be an ordinary means of progression, aud there 
should be no more horse carriages. The Figaro had 
founded this competition, with prizes to those vehicles 
making the best time. The race was to start from the 
Place de l’Exoile, so 1 went out to investigate our future 
fate, and fldner about under the chestnut-trees tosee it off. 
One is always so glad of an excuse to lounge in Paris. 
Everybody else is lounging too, which gives oue a sort of 
moral support, by the side of which the modest internal 
approbation got from quietly staying at home and doing 
what one has to do seems trivial: The Place de Etoile, 
eveu at half past nine in the morning, was filled with a 
picturesque and nondescript crowd of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women, from the baker with his blue 
blouse, and a yard or so ef bread under his arm, to the 
large drags filled with Cook tourists, brave with an armor 
of red Baedekers. The horseless carringes made a rather 
weird and motley array. Not one of them tempted me to 
wish I were going to Bordeaux too. The prettiest was a 
little curriage with seats facing each other, painted -green, 
decorated with butterflies and grasshoppers, and called 
Les Cigales, The four men sitting in it were dressed in 
brown, with white caps ou their heads, aud the effect was 
not altogether inartistic. 

All of the carriages were propelled either by steam or 
petroleum, and many of them bad a little engine in front, 
with « victoria or landau attached behind. When the 
signal was given for starting, ut ten, such a series of stri- 
dent discords rent the air, as one after another of these 
uncanny traps filed through the green avenue of the 
Grande Armée! The race was gained by a two-seated 
carriage conducted by M. Levassor, the man of the mo- 
ment in Paris. Not only did his vehicle gain the first 
prize, making the journey from Versailles, where the 
official start was made, to Berdeaux and back, a distance 
of 1180 kilometres, or 787 miles, iu forty-eight hours and 
forty-eight minutes, but he, at the age of fifty-seven, sat 
firm and vigilant upon the seat of it during the entire 
a even stopping to take nourishment. Hestarted 

*k, covered with dust and with flowers, at five minutes 
of one the following day, the next carriage for two places 
coming in at half past six of that evening. The carriage 
gaining the prize for four places, belonging to M. Koechilin, 
was, like M. Levassor’s, propelled by petroleum, and got 
in at two minutes past midnight that night. The race was 
quite an event in the history of the world, it seems to me, 
but may it be loug before this barmonious thunder of our 
boulevards gives way to the pandemonium of sound caused 
by this latest phase of the mania for modern advancement! 

The prizes have been awarded at the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, and Bazar readers will be interested to 
know that the médaille d’honneur in the section of en- 
graving-was won by M. Charles Baude, whose beautiful 
reproductions of Salon pictures have for so long delighted 
them. The picture taking the medal, a wonderful head, 
has been bought by M. Félix Faure, President of the 
“oot 

he state has bought one of Mr. Melchers’s pictures,called 
‘* Maternité,” and Mr. Melchers has been made a sociétuire 
of the Suciété des Beaux-Arts—the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars. He is a comparatively young man, from Detroit, 
who paints almost exclusively Dutch scenes, and whose 
style reminds me just a little of Boutet de Monvel. His 
tones are much less flat than Boutet de Monvel’s, who 
uses color as = it were purely to heighten the effect 
of drawing. Mr. Melchers has more richness and brill- 
iancy and relief, but he sees color in the same way, in dis- 
tinct masses, without half-tones or gradations. *‘ Mater- 
nité,” a picture of a Dutch mother with a child in her 
arms. is decidedly the best thing he has in the Salon; but 
all his exhibit is strong, thoroughly artistic, and bathed in 
that serene atmosphere of simplicity which is so charac- 
teristically Dutch. Another brilliant painter of the Champ 
de Mars is Mr. Julius Rolshoveu, also of Detroit. He 
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shows this year a picture that I like exceedingly, called 
**Le Pays de Dante,” a poetical thing in which a great 
ag moon is rising over the house-tops of a city bathed 
the violet twilight of night. A portrait of Mrs. Rols- 
hoven is a three-quarter view of a woman in a black 
own with a deep bertha of white lace, wearing « picture- 
hat of black covered with black plumes, The pose, the 
texture of the painting, the rem le impression of life 
an! suspended movement in the figure, and the color, all 
please me immensely. The “ Dream aguinst a yellow 
background,” a Spanish woman in white holding out a 
trailing fringed shawl, is a little more coulu, perbaps a 
trifle too much * intended,” but it is nevertheless a bit of 
good and solid anny 

Mr. Albert Herter’s Salon exhibit of this year consists 
of two portraits, one of Miss Stearns of Rhode Island, 
and the other of Miss Marie van Vorst. The portrait of 
Miss Stearns is extremely refined, and unusually interest- 
ing in values. A young girl with a delicate Botticellian 
face, dressed in a pale — kimono, is seen in profile 
against a pale green background. The picture is treated 
in a decorative spirit, with a certain Japanese simplicity, 
and is thoroughly interesting and charming. The portrait 
of Miss Van Vorst I like less well. A woman with a 
dreamy, meditative, pale face is sitting in black against a 
dark background, with a red lantern hanging over her 
head. One appreciates a certain psychological note struck 
by the picture. It shows a temperament, and an interest- 
ing one, but to any one who knows the mobile, expressive, 
undefinable, charming, and unmistakably young face of 
the sitter it is not a portrait. It should have been called 
a study in decoration; but even then it would not have 
been wholly satisfactory us a decoration. 

In speaking of Mr. Albert Herter one must not forget 

Mrs. Herter, who exhibits two perfectly delightful pastels, 
very charming in color, aud possessing certain qualities 
that I can only define as purity and clearness in drawing. 
But the elusive charm of eye is so impossible to ex- 
press in words that I usually end by not trying to express 
t at all, especially as no printed description of any work 
of art ever gave me myself the faintest idea of it before I 
saw it. In passing, while I am speaking of art, let me 
say that Mr. Whistler's picture of Miss Peck of Chicago, 
which he is just finishing, is said to be one of his chefs- 
@eeuvre, The season is beginning to break up, and the 
American artists are running away. One American painter 
whom we have missed in Paris this year is Mr. Henry 
Bacon, who has spent all of the spring in Venice making 
a collection of some of his delightful water-colors. Mr. 
Alexander Harrison is just back from the Berlin exposi- 
tion, about which we have heard so much in connection 
with the French painters who exhibit for the first time 
in Germany since the war. I believe the exposition has 
been a great success. 

M. Paul Bourget is at last one of the Immortals, for his 
reception at the Academy took place this week. It made 
one feel that the ceremony of becoming immortal wus one 
of great price, for never was a greater crowd seen than 
that which packed the little round hall of the Institute of 
France, and though the day was cool, the heat and general 
discomfort were almost insufferable. The only way of 
getting seats at all was to hire a commissionnaire to take 
his place, in what the French call the “tail,” before the 
door at two o'clock in the morning, or thereabouts, and 
patiently wait there till one, when the doors were open. 
Anywhere from two to five were the fashionable hours 
for the commissionnaires. One distinguishing feature of 
the afternoon was the fact that an unusual number of 
men were present; for while M. Bourget is the lion of 
Parisian salons among women, he is no Jess popular with 
his own sex. Many of the most brilliant men in the French 
literary world were there — Francois Coppée, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, Jules Simon, Gaston Boissier, the Vicomte de 
Vogté, who was to make the address of reception, Comte 
Robert de Montesquieu, and any number of others whose 
names I don’t know; and the pretty women, in the most 
charmivg of summer gowns, were countless. Nobody 
seemed to have a very good time, because of the crowd, 
and many of the more aged among the Immortals seemed 
to have gone off into a doze, from which ~ were only 
roused when something was said which alluded either to 
themselves or to some member of their schools. For M. 
Bourget’s address was a history of modern Freneh litera- 
ture. KATHARINE De Forust. 





COSTUMES AT THE RACES. 
T the races, where fashionable women most do con- 
gregate, chameleon taffeta and grass-linen gowns 
have prevailed. The changeable silks appeared most 
often in dark shades of green with blue, or blue with 
black or brown, as these were not easily injured by the 
long dusty ride thither in a coach, nor do they show other 
effects of wear as do the lighter taffetas and muslins. Most 
of them were completed by large collars of batiste and 
lace, either of white with yellow Valenciennes, or else of 
the écru batiste with self-colored embroidery that re- 
sembles lace. The grass-linen gowns were cool, and also 
concealed dust. They were made up with insertions of 
lace, and completed by a collar and belt of chameleon 
taffeta in some bright combination or contrast of colors, 

such as pink with blue, or rose with green. 

At the Grand Prix races Parisiennes wore most varied 
toilettes, and here the fashions of the summer were bean- 
tifully set forth, all the great couturiéres being on their 
mettle when preparing gowns for this extraordinary oc- 
easion. French chroniclers of fashion say many of the 
new gowns worn that day suggest a coming change in 
sleeves, but they speak sceptically of the early downfall 
of the large sleeves now in favor. There were certain- 
ly many clinging sleeves worn, outlining the arm from 
shoulder to wrist, but they were given an effect of breadth 
at the top by being covered with two full lace ruffles of 
the Marie Antoinette fichu, which was a part of the gown. 
A few lovers of novelty, however, wore the close sleeve 
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added to the long 1880 shoulder seam which shows off the 
beautiful curve at the top of the arm. To this were added 
very full ruffles above the elbow, or else extravagant bows 
or puffs, Other Louis XVI. fashions were the wide- 
brimmed hats with upstanding frills around the crown, or 
at least in front of it, and an enormous bow at the back. 
Large sleeves were made more conspicuous than ever 
by ing puffed lengthwise from armhole to elbow, and 
trimmed with very large loops, rosettes, or bows set in- 
side the arm just above the long glove. 

White and mauve were evidently favorite colors, and 
some of the prettiest gowns combined these covl tints. 
One of white piqué wrought all over with petit pois dots 
of mauve silk had a round belted waist cut down at the 
top to show a guimpe of mauve batiste gathered very full 
to a high collar of white taffeta ribbon. The Marie An- 
toinette sleeves close to the arm, entirely without fulness, 
ended in two very full ruffles of mauve batiste gathered 
around the elbow. The piqué skirt was attached to a 
belt of white satin, and had full godets on the sides and 
back. The large straw hat was trimmed with bunches of 
white roses held by green and mauve changeable ribbon. 
A second mauve dress was of taffeta finely striped with 
white, and completed by a Marie Autoinette fichu of white 
batiste. : 

An elegant gown, more nearly of the Louis XVL. type, 
was of chameleon silk with a waist of white lace over 
satin. The sleeves of silk were close-fitting, and were re- 
lieved both at the elbow and wrist by full ruffles of lace. 
Two small ruches of lace surrounded the skirt. A coat 
effect was given the lace waist by wide ribbous of shot 
taffeta starting in the under-arm seams, lapped in surplice 
fashion in front, then dropping on the sides in full wide 
loops and ends somewhat in basque shape. The genuine 
Louis XVI. hat was trimmed with high ruffles of lace and 
more towering plumes. Striped silks, muslins with van- 
dykes of inserted lace, and whole gowns of mousseline de 
soie with bodice and sleeves formed of small puffs were 
among other summer toilettes. 


CHAMELEON TAFFETA KIBBONS. 


The latest importations in millinery and dress trim- 
mings are chameleon taffeta ribbons four to six inches 
wide. ‘They are used as large bows and great chouzr on 
round hats, and also in ruches around the crown of large 
shade hats. 

Their best use, however, is to furbish crépon gowns of 
last summer. As these were very generally completed 
by black satin ribbon as a collar and belt, with a large 
collarette of white lace, they are conspicuous this season 
as no longer new. To make them up to date the black 
satin is replaced by a draped collar and narrow belt of 
green and blue chameleon taffeta ribbon. A large aigrette 
bow, or one with broad loops, completes both belt and 
collar. Instead of the white collar a shallow yoke is 
added in front of black net thickly wrought with irides- 
cent green and blue spangles, and a very effective bow of 
the glowing ribbon is placed each side of the bust close to 
the armholes. The sleeves have draped cuffs of the rib- 
bon. About eighty cents a yard is asked for wide ribbons 
of chameleon taffeta. These ribbons give a novel touch 
to very simple gowns of white muslin or crépon that are 
otherwise without color. The sweet pea colorings, com- 
bining blue with rose, are especially pretty for young girls’ 
gowns. 

THE NEWEST WAISTS. 


White mohair is in such favor with Parisiennes that 
some recently imported wool dresses have a belted waist 
of this mohair to wear under the short open jackets of 
serge or Scotch tweed. Such a mohair waist is especially 
liked for yachting, sea-side, and mountain dresses, us it is 
not injured by either dampness or dust. It is made with 
the popular box-pleats, a wide pleat of triple folds down 
front and back alike, and has large bishop sleeves pleated 
at armhole and wrist. The cuffs and a square sailor col- 
lar are bordered with an inch-wide band of the mohair 
neatly stitched on. A cool green or pale rose silk lining 
is in some waists, but most have white sateen linings. A 
white kid belt with square buckle covered with kid com- 

letes it. 
, White batiste waists over fitted lining of colored silk 
are among Mrs. Donovan’s importations of fine French 
lingerie. Bluet taffeta is the lining used by Raudnitz, and 
the sheer white lawn is put on with great fulness. 
broad box-pleat down each side of the front is decorated 
down the middle with very narrow beading or ladder- 
like embroidery showing the silk beneath, and there are 
three such pleats in the back. A turned-over collar is a 
double fold of the batiste bordered with beading, and 
from this falls a jabot of the new batiste lace reach ng to 
the waist. Huge bishop sleeves over a fitted silk linin 
have a box-pleat with beading down the outer arm, oan 
cuffs matching the collar. A ribbed silk belt ribbon of 
the bluet shade is fasteved with a square mother-of-pearl 
buckle. 

Surplice fronts, becoming to slender figures and to the 
stout alike, are on many new waists. The fulness is gath- 
ered on the shoulders instead of below the throat, and is 
lapped across the bust to fasten on the left side under the 
belt. This is extremely pretty in an écru linen batiste 
waist with open embroidery all over it, showing a fitted 
lining of shot taffeta in sweet-pea colors, with a folded 
collar of the taffeta ending in a broad bow in the back. 
The sleeves of plain écru batiste are very full and shirred 
down the seam, then banded at the wrist with silk to cor- 
respond with the collar. Other surplice waists are made 
of black net or of mousseline de soie, and are ornamented 
with bands of yellow Valenciennes lace, and also with 
bows of lace. A full ruffle of the yellow lace is erect 
around a high collar-band of folds of the material. The 
sleeves are great puffs reaching to the elbow, and banded 
there with lace tied in a bow. 


VARIETIES. 


A bow at the back of the neck has replaced rosettes. 
This bow on new French gowns is simply immense, con- 
sisting of four or six . some of them extending quite 
far out on the sides. In some exaggerated cases the 
bow is set so high that it appears to spring from the neck 
itself under the low coiffure. 

The hooded cape described in a former Bazar is worn 
by French women at the sea-side, when on journeys, and 
also in the evening. In the latter case it is made of rich 
silks trimmed with a ruche of lace or of mousseline de soie. 
For more practical use it is of twilled cloths, or of mohair 
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lined with chameleon silk and bordered with a silk ruche 
noiched on the edges. The large hood, whaleboned on 
the front makes a hat unnecessary, yet is so ample thatit 
would envelop a hat or elaborately dressed huir without 
touching it. 

Magnolias are added for the first time to the white 
flowers now so much in favor for garniture of large round 
hats. These are not the full-blown flower, but the closed 
bud pointed in cone shape and almost enveloped in the 

lossy green calyx. The rich os leaves are effective 
olinge when used with a standing frill or loops of cha- 
meleon taffeta ribbon, green shot with blue, around the 
crown of a Marie Antoinette hat. 

Among novelties in English millinery are odd little 
bonnets made entirely of chiné taffeta, shirred, puffed, and 
drawn into a coquettish capote shape. They are not in- 
tended to match any special silk of a gown, but to be 
worn with various gowns Of « plain color. 

Open-looped bows with waving ends, known as Louis 
XIV. bows, are made of lace insertions and applied to 
many French dresses. Those of yellow Valenciennes are 
very effective on gowns of black Brussels net or of white 
muslin. In some cases they are over the entire gown, in 
others only on the sleeves and skirt. d 

Some of the prettiest ribbons for trimming sammer 
gowns have insertions of lace in narrow rows between 
equally narrow bands of satin. 


A GROUP OF SUMMER BOOKS. 


Sipe reading is supposed not to pay tax the 
mind, is rather regarded in the light of pleasant occu- 
pation and entertainment for those on whom the heated 
term makes severer demands than usual, or to whom it 
brings greater leisure than they have at other seasons. 
One likes to provide for the summer vacation, to have in 
the satchel or the trunk a supply of agreeable books, which 
shall be friendly companions on the road, swing with one iu 
the softly moving hammock, be carried as part of one’s out- 
fit on the yacht, or in the stage-coach as it rumbles along 
over the mountains. It is as necessary to comfort to have 
the best summer reading as to be provided with the ap- 
propriate dress for occasions of informality or of ceremony. 

Among volumes recently published and offered to 
the stay-at-home or the travelling reader the new edition 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels claims more than passing at- 
tention. Far from the Madding Crowd, read Wy some of 
us years ago, has in its pages an Arcadinn charm; its viv- 
id paragraphs have the fragrance of flowers and the scent 
of newly ploughed fields; its people are alive—so throb- 
bingly alive that we feel their heart-beats, and count 
the fascinating Bathsheba and her several swains as 
among the neighbors and friends we have known on our 
journey through tle world. The Mayor of Casterbridge' is 
a strong and strikingly original story, with a plot rather 
more intricate than it is Mr. Hardy’s custom to weave. 
The situation in the opening chapter, in which a husband, 
his brain at once excited and befogged by drink, disposes 
of his wife at auction to the highest bidder, is certainly 
unique; and the subsequent histories of the husband and 
the wife are full of interest, of strange epsiodes and sur- 
prises, none of which are beyond the range of the possible, 
though often the events are extraordinary, both in their 
setting and their treatment. Throughout the story one 
feels the power of the fetters of circumstance, the chain 
of fatalism which in Mr. Hardy’s magnificent novels so 
often binds his personages and forces them to their doom. 

Walter Besant is too well known and too dearly loved 
by a host of readers to need an introduction. There is an 
element of the prencher in Mr. Besant, and his loyal fol- 
lowing is not unlike that of a popular pulpit orator; it is 
in most of his stories as if he were addressing a congre- 
gation. Recall AW Sorts and Conditions of Men, Children of 
Gibeon, The Rebel Queen, and Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 
in proof of the truth of this point of view, and then take m 
your hand this brilliant, incisive, and vehement budget of 
short stories, of which “ In Deacon’s Orders "* is the initial 
one. The hero of the first story, the man who masquerades 
‘*in deacon’s orders,” is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
character—a man who plays the hypocrite with a really 
childlike sincerity, and is so utterly devoid of the moral 
sense that in his most debased moments he poses as a 
martyr and invokes Heaven as a saint. Of the other 
stories, ‘* Quarantine Island” and ‘‘ King David’s Friend” 
are very fine, though each of the eleven in the book is en- 
tertaining and satisfactory. 

Diplomatic Disenchantments is a veritable summer story, 
a book to read aloud on the veranda and to talk about at 
the table. Edith Bigelow carries her New England pro- 
fessor and his family to Berlin, where as the American 
minister the man enters on new duties and faces a new en- 
vironment, while his wife and daughter and his beautiful 
cousin enter as well on a new career. It would be quite 
unfair to give a hint of the delicate love-story which Mrs 
Bigelow has so daintily told, or of the ‘* disenchantments ” 
which her clever pen describes in the case of two or three 
rather foolish but still interesting young women. The 
book is bright, humorous, and readable, sure to be a home 
favorite. It is also delightfully free from the touch of 
— sentiment which defaces too many novels of the 
period. 

Mr. W. E. Norris is perhaps best compared to the prac- 
tised charioteer who guides his mettlesome steeds safely 
close to the edge of the precipice, grazing it, but never 
going over. In his hands we feel no anxiety as to where 
we shall bring up, though we are sometimes perilously 
near disaster. Billy Bellew* is a man whom women 
cannot help loving. We may wholly disapprove of him, 
but we cannot deny his charm, and our regret deepens 
when we see the mistake of a chivalrous temperament 
and the weakness of a too amiable disposition leading one 
who might have been strong and successful into a dis- 

raceful predicament, and finally to a sad finale. One 
ovely girl redeems the book from the atmosphere of 
selfish vanity which surrounds Mrs. Littlewood, and of 
feeble cowardice which condemns | pee! Billy Bellew. 
There is also a very charming study of childhood, and the 
book as a whole is rewarding to the reader, and justifies 
its addition to the summer catalogue. M. E. 8. 

! The Mayor of Caster brid, ig Simeny 4 Hardy, author of “ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 In Deacon's Orders,and Other Stories, By Walter Besant. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 

3 Dipl tie Di hantm By Edith Bigelow. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

* Billy Bellew. By W. 8. Norris. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES 


A LARGE-FIGURED shot taffeta in the sweet-pea rose and blue shades has a 
A pretty variation of the box-pleated front on its bodice; all the fulness of 
the pleats is draped to a point on the bust, forming curved pleats from all di- 
rections. A spangled blue velvet ribbon strap extends from this point to the 
velvet stock-collar, and a similar spangled strap is on either side on a box-pleat. 
lhe leg-of-mutton sleeve is traversed its entire length by one spangled strap, and 
has another short one at the wrist. The 
velvet belt has double rosettes with long 
ends at the front 

The balloon-sleeved silk waist shown 
is of hair-striped yellow and black taf 
feta with broad clustered stripes of black 
at intervals. The tabbed collar is of 
cream-white satin edged in odd contrast 
with ficelle-colored lace. A soft bias 
belt of the cream satin is folded narrow 
ly and knotted at the front 

The gown illustrated in Fig. 1 on page 
537 is of blue linen duck—that is to say, 
the plain skirt and the puffed sleeves are 
of the heavy linen, while the fall gath- 
ered waist is of white batiste embroid 
ered in blue, banded at neck,Avaist, and 
front with black velvet ribbon, and hav- 
ing drooping shoulder-knots of the rib- 
bon 

A bright little gown for sea-side or 
country is of Madras plaid Scotch ging 
ham, made with plain full skirt, and a 
round belted waist with drooping box 
pleated front and puffed elbow sleeves. 
The two box-pleats at the front are 
studded with carved pearl buttons. Col 
lar and belt are of black satin ribbon. 

Black grenadine strewn with broché 
flowers in red is the material of the gown 
Fig. 83. The bodice, which is made with 

Bios op Pon, pe Omivns out the almost inevitable high standing 

Gown on Pace 587 collar, has a box-pleat at the middle of 

the front and back, the two connected by 

revers of jetted lace over geranium-red 

satin A pair of chour are placed front and back at the neck, and a soft belt 

of the satin is knotted at the back. The skirt is hung upon a silk foundation 
skirt with a pleating at the foot 

lhe skirt of the light blue moiré gauze gown, Fig. 4. is similarly mounted on 

i foundation, but is festooned at intervals with a small ribbon knot, showing 
narrow frills beneath. The bodice has a drooping box-pleated front and puffed 
three-quarter sleeves. The neck is cut down slightly, and is framed in a square 

f spangled ribbon Sirk Waist wire Warrte Satin Con.an. 





Changeable blue and black 
petit grain, a light-weight, 
fine-repped silk, is employed 
for Fig. 5. A small ruche 
edged with narrow yellow 
Valenciennes edges the foot 
of the skirt, and takes the 
place of a standing collar on 
the full gathered bodice. A 
pointed girdle-piece of span- 
gled guipure encloses the lat- 
ter at the waist in front, and 
there are small square revers 
of the same on the shoulders, 
ornamented with a -ribbon 
chou and drooping loops. 





The skirt of the gown Fig. Front or Grenapine Gown 
6 is of white poil de chevre on Pace 587 
with shaggy stripes in gray, 
while in the waist the fabric. ” 


a sort of mohair, is plain. The waist is cross-draped at the front 
and back, and has short balloon sleeves. Bretelles at the front, 
together with a belt and sash bow, are of Dresden ribbon. 


DRESS FOR OUT-OF-DOOR SPORT. 


\ ANY questions are asked and theories put forward as to the 
Bt best kind of dress for a woman to wear when engaged in 
any of the various forms of out-door sport. Each branch has its 
different requirements, and many costumes have been planned with 
a view to meeting them. Nevertheless, there is no one style which 
is universally worn at tennis or golf, yachting or cycling, and peo 
ple are governed largely by their own individual preferences in the 
matter. The absolutely essential things are that the dress shall be 
comfortable and suitable for the particular use to which it is put. 
That it shall also be pretty and becoming every woman may safe- 
ly be trusted to bring about for herself. The following notes on 
the subject are the result partly of the writer's observation and 
experience, and partly of talks with women who are prominent in 
the different sports, and who by experimenting have arrived at 
their present conclusions: 


Much nonsense has been written and pictured of the costumes 
worn by women who play golf. Visions of short skirts reaching 
barely to the knee, in Highland fashion, the material a startlingly 
large and presumably bright-colored plaid, and the rest of the ap- 
yarel correspondingly conspicuous, are before my eyes as I write. 
i have never seen them, however, except in the newspapers. It 
seems a pity to give those who are not acquainted with the game 
an idea that golf is principally an exhibition of remarkable-looking 
clothes. The fact is that women golf-players almost invariably 
devote themselves with such interest to the wielding of the clubs 
and the course of the ball that the most cynical observer could not 
truthfully say that they are thinking of their dress. The skirt 
which is usually worn reaches to the shoe-tops; this is short enough 
to be out of the way, and there is no necessity for further curtail- 
ing its length. In summer a shirt-waist and straw sailor hat are 
most commonly seen, to be exchanged for a woollen waist and 
worsted Tam in cool weather. The skirt should be of tweed, serge, 
or other strong material, and it is a good plan to have the bottom 
bound and faced with leather or some water-proof material 
which the damp grass cannot injure. In very warm weather 
white duck suits are sometimes worn. The women’s sweaters now 
seen in all the shops are often called golf waists, but they have 
not yet met with much favor on the links. Most women wear 
high shoes, but some prefer low ties with gaiters. The soles 
should be rather thick, the heels broad and low, and the fit per- 
fect, or the continual walking over all sorts of ground will become 
anything but a pleasure. Needless to say, the corset and dress 
waist must be loose, ifa woman expects to acquire a free swing 
and play in comfort. But this.might apply in general to any 
Fievrep Tarreta Gown sport or exercise. 
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Tennis bas been played for so mavy years that there is 
a pretty well established idea of the dress worn on the 
courts. It is practically the same as that used for golf, 
differing in no important particular except in the foot- 
covering. Being a violent and warming-up exercise, it 
never calls for a heavy garment to be worn during play, 
but one should be at hand to put on immediately upon 
stopping to rest. The usual shoe for a dirt court is low- 
cut, made of canvas, and with a rubber sole. Miss Atkin- 
son, the well-known player, wears a low black leather 
shoe, which she has made to order, with a very thick red 
rubber sole put on outside of a thin leather one. It is 
more comfortable because the rubber does not touch the 
feot, and it wears capitally. On a grass court spiked 
shoes are best, for the rubber is apt to slip and cause a fall. 

No hat or cap has been devised which will stay firmly 
enough on the head to suit the best players, and the con- 
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sequence is that they play with bared heads under the 
most pitiless sun, with dine disregard of the possibilities of 
sunstroke. That they are vot afraid of tan is still further 
evidenced by the rolling up of the right and sometimes 
both sleeves as far as the elbow, to give perfect freedom 
to the arms. 


Cycling dress would be a hopeless subject to start upon 
if the intention were to enumerate and criticise all its va 
rieties. That I do not propose to attempt, forevery wheel 
woman has her own notion of what is suitable, and there 
is certainly a wide range from which to select, But there 
are a few observations which might be made. It will be 
noticed that the long full skirt is now seldom seen, and 
rightly it has been discarded as troublesome and ridicu 
lous. It was continually catching in the pedals, and often 
tearing itself nearly to pieces, aud iu a wind it assumed 





the proportions of a balloon. At the longest, the .skirt 
should be not less than five or six inches from the ground, 
with a width of about two and a half yards at the bottom, 
and considerable fulness at the top, pretty evenly distrib- 
uted around the waistband. If a shorter skirt than this 
is preferred, the fulness would have to be decreased in 
proportion. Ido not generally admire the appearance of 
bloomers, but I have seen some which icthed well, and if 
they are well made, I certainly think the style a thorough 
ly practical »nd modest ove. The gaiters or leggings to 
be worn must depend somewhat upon the length of the 
skirt, and are of cloth, canvas, or leather. Rubber-soled 
shoes are not essential; with the rubber pedals one ought 
to be able to keep her feet from slipping in any shoes; hut 
if the machine is furnished with the rat-trap style of ped- 
al, grooves to fit must be cut in the bottom of the shoe. 
Sailor or Alpine hats or the ordinary bicycle caps with 




















Nothing large is prac- 
ter that the 


visors are the preferred head-gear. C 
ticable, on account of the wind, but it is 
eyes should be shaded a little. 


There are so many kinds of yachting trips, from the 
humble but thoroughly enjoyable cruise in a small cat- 
boat to the voyage upon one of the luxurious monarchs 
of the fleet, that the style of dress naturally exhibits many 
variations. Leaving out of consideration the largest craft, 
in which there is room enough to carry many things that 
are not necessities, what is the most serviceable costume 
for all-round wear where space is restricted and no super- 
fluities are allowed? The wiry storm serge has stood the 
test of time well, while for those who wish something thin- 
ner there are mohair and stout linen duck. It is betier to 
have the suit made in one of the many jacket-and-skirt 
modes now popular, so that shirt- waists of different 
weights may be worn with it. It seems to me oy de- 
sirable that the skirt for boating should not be (oo long, 
as there is always more or less scrambling an climbing 
to be done, and the decks and cabin floor are frequently 
wet from the spray. The cap of regulwicn yachting 
shape made of serge or duck is the best thing to wear on 
the head. Whatever yqu do, pick out sOmething for your 
yachting gown which you know will stand sun and sea- 
water, and then beware of too much trimming. A woman 
who is constantly worrying about the injury which is be- 
ing wrought upon ber pretty but all too fragile apparel is 
not a very companionable shipmate. 





—~ Ss 
MRS. EDWARD PAULEY STEERS. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
‘> - idea, which had its inception in Centennial days, 

that the memory of our heroic ancestors should be 
preserved as a precious heritage has developed most fitly 
in the establishment of numerous patriotic societies. But 
as love and pride of country are not subject to sex limi- 
tations, and in view of woman's increasing importance as 
a political and social factor, it is quite a matter of course 
that patriotic sisterhoods should arise to impress upon 
the young and old of our land those lessons of liberty 
first taught in ‘‘the times which tried women’s souls as 
well as men’s.” 

The Society of the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
youngest of women’s organizations of the kind, owes its 
existence to a conviction which arose among certain mem- 
bers of the Danghters of the American Revolution that 
there should be a closer scrutiny into the claims of appli- 
cants for admission to the latter society than was exer- 
cised at that time. These members, twenty-two in num- 
ber, withdrew from the older organization and formed 
the Society of the Daughters of the Revolution, which 
was duly chartered in September, 1891. In its objects 
the society does not differ from other kindred organiza- 
tions; it aims to encourage historical research in relation 
to the Revolution, to provide a fund for the purchase of 
documents and relics, and a place for their safe preserva 
tion, to foster true patriotism and love of country, and to 
maintain the glory of our flag, with all it symbolizes. 

The door of entrance to this society is most carefully 
guarded —strict lineal descent from an ancestor of un- 
doubted Revolutionary record is the open sesame; no 
considerations of wealth, position, or influence on the part 
of any candidate cause the slightest deviation from this 
rule. Festina lente is necessarily the watchword of a 
society which is thus extreme to mark what is done amiss 
in every pedigree and record offered for inspection, never- 
theless its growth is steady and healthful. The society 
is quietly and unostentatiously carrying on the purpose 
of its organization; it extends to every woman of proper 
qualification a hearty welcome to its ranks, while it stead- 
fustly turns aside from the temptation to secure the fac- 
titlous advantage of numbers by the sacrifice of the in- 
tegrity of its reeards. 

Though the headquarters of the socicty are in New 
York, it is national in its purposes and its relations. The 
plan of organization is Pased upon the relation of the 
States to the central government. Thus the society affairs 
in a State are controlled by a regent who yiclds allegiance 
to the general officers. A feature which brings members 
into closer relation are the meetings of local chapters for 
the purpose of historical study and social intercourse ; 
and as the society is well endowed with women of culture 
and literary ability, these gatherings are indeed feasts of 
charmingly written papers. It is the custom of the 
Daughters to celebrate with appropriate ceremonies the 
anniversaries of important Revolutionary events — Lex- 
ington and Evacuation day falling to the charge of thé 
g ‘veral society, while each State of the original Thirteen 
commemorates battles fought within its borders. State 
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organizations have been already effected in thirteen States, 
while stray Daughters are to be found throughout the 
Union. Colorado is latest in the field, and boasts a flour- 
ishing society. 

The President-General of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion is Mrs. Edward Paulet Steers, to whom, in fact, much 
of the suecess of the organization is due. Mrs. Steers 
comes of fine Colonial and Revolutionary lineage, count- 
ing among her ancestors Governor Bradford, of Plymouth 
fame, General John Mason, founder of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, and godly John Fitch, first minister of Saybrook. On 
the paternal side she claims descent from Joshua Merse- 
reau, who represented Richmond County in the Provincial 
Assembly, and gave liberally of his means to aid the cause 
of freedom, pos tnd another Joshua Mersereau as well, 
who fought in a Massachusetts regiment, and still further 
testified to his love of country by an enforced sojourn on 
a British pee See On the distaff side there was also 
fighting bleod, for a great-great-grandfather, one Josiah 
Butts, shouldered a musket in the ranks of General Wads- 
worth’s Connecticut Brigade. Mrs. Steers is eminenily 
fitted for the posiiion she holds; her generosity, wisdom, 
and exceeding tact have served the society in good stead 
during its early years. The other officers of the general 
society, also the regents and the State officers, are women 
of distinguished descent and marked ability, and all work 
together in perfect harmony and sympathy. The society 
has alreddy the nucleus of a valuable library, and pos- 
sesses a good-sized collection of, Revolationary relics. 

The opportunities of to-day, the advancement in the 
career of woman, make her a force in the community, and 
raise her patriotism from sentiment to practical signifi- 
cance. Who better than daughters of Revolutionary sires 
can inspire minds with the sublime ideas which gave us 
a nation? Who better can rouse dormant souls to love of 
the country our fathers thought, well worth privation, 
battle, and even death? 

ADALINE WHEELOCK STERLING. 


TWO GIRLS. 
BY ELIZABETH KNOWLTON CARTER. 
I 


fer sun had set, and off beyond the desolate sand hills 
the sky was duskily red. The air was full of that 
freshness of twilight which is so different from the fresh- 
ness of the morning, so touched with sadness, holding in its 
sweet dampness subtle recognition of the day's futility. 

Gilbert was tuking Miss Fane home after their long 
drive together, and she was smiling and chattering. her 
face charming in the dusky light. She had dark-lashed 
eyes, blue as forget-me-nots, and a great deal of delicate 
color in her face; it was, in fact, a sort of constant blush 
which might or might not have been caused by the plea- 
sure of intercourse with her companion. 

Her animation did not extend to her voice, which re- 
mained a deep-throated drawl, with certain nasal notes in 
it, and certain vibrant une ‘ted sweetness. 

Do you thik,” she demanded, rather irrelevantly, as 
it seemed, ** that the new school-teacher is very pretty?” 

The young man started and turned slightly pale—the in- 
tense momehtary paleness that comes when a name cher- 
ished in gne’s deepest, inmost thought is spoken suddenly 
into the common air. His color came back in a flush. 

“ Yes—tather,” he said, slowly. ‘* Don’t you?” 

“a5 she’s too thin,” said the girl, “‘and she always 
looks a8 ?f she had been crying—or wanted to. They say 
she was engaged to a young man out Watton way, and he 
~— ber when ber father died. I should think it would 

awfully hard to come out here and teach school after 
living a different sort of life. 
any way. 


’ 


1 couldn’t teach this school 
I should be all the time boxing the children’s 


ars. 

**I don’t believe you would, Miss Fune,” said the young 
man, 
‘Well, I would” the girl gayly insisted, no other form 
of repartee occurring to her. 


IL. 


* Are you just going out ?” said Bertha, hesitating at 
the gate. She addressed the question to an old woman in 
an afternoon sun-bonnet and black dress who came slowly 
down the path, gazing near-sightedly at the young girl. 

**Oh, it’s Berthy,” she finally remarked. * Well, 1 am 
sorry, I’m going over to Mis’ Clark’s. Her baby’s sick. I 
don't know how Will's goin’ to manage, either, if I ain't 
back in time to git supper.” 

Bertha looked at her consideringly. A deep dimple 
presently showed itself in the large pink expanse of her 
cheek. 

“‘T'll stay and keep house for the afternoon, Mrs. Gil 
bert,” she said, ‘‘and get Wiil’s supper. I'd like to. 
Won't you let me?” 

She was blushing; and afterward, when she found her- 
self alone in the little silent house, where the autumn sun- 
shine lay in long bright squares on wall and floor, her 
blush did not subside. 

She walked about very softly in the solitude, almost on 
tiptoe. In the back sitting-room were Gilbert’s book- 
shelves, and on the low round table under them were some 
- - volumes, ledgers and journals. 

yith a vague wish to see his handwriting, though it 
recorded figures and other dull business matters, she 
raised the cover of one of these. The was covered 
with fine close writing. Swill thinking of some business 
record, she stopped to look: 

‘Of what use are all my efforts at education, my books, 
my dreams of authorship?—I who am a common coun- 
tryman like any other? 

** Bertha Fane asked me to-day if I thought her pretty. 
Pretty! It is a patronizing word. It leaves out every- 
thing. Bertha is pretty, but her face, it is indescribable 
—it makes you think of purple violets dying: it speaks to 
your soul, 

“I don’t know why I wrote dying violets. She doesn’t 
look ill, but she has—” 

Bertha had read on to this point without any real con- 
sciousness of what she did. ow she threw up her hand 
with asharp breath and closed the book slowly, as with an 
effort of the will. After a while she began wandering 
about the rooms again. But now there was something 
awful in their silence, and the motionless squares of sun- 
light appeared unreal, as though cast there by some un- 
lullowed trick of magic instead of the safe familiar sun. 
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Il. 


Ir these days Bertha decided that there was something 
wrong with the love-stories, or else she had not really 
cared for Gilbert. For on one point all these tales were 
unapimous. 

She vividly recalled the wild hatred which their hero- 
ines bore to successful rivals, whether the rivalry of the 
last mentioned were intentional or otherwise. And she 
did not in the least hate Miss Elmer. She was, indeed, 
conscious of a dull, envious dislike when she thought of 
her, for her strongest feeling was an uneasy and devour- 
ing curiosity, a desire to see Miss Elmer, to talk to her, to 
tuke long considering looks at that face which Gilbert 
found so wonderful, to see how she did her hair, and how 
she smiled. 

One afternoon slie set her face, under a new parasol, in 
the b= ee of the house where the new school-teacher 


When she found herself actually in the front parlor, 
waiting while the little girl who had let her in went to 
call Miss Elmer, she experienced a sensation of wonder, of 
expectation, and of pain—a sensation which she deeply and 
paw eer | enjoyed, She felt romantic and vaguely 
exalted. -Life seemed suddenly absorbingly interesting. 
Miss Elmer’s foot on the stairs thrilled her with an unex- 
plainable excitement. She rose and stood with her hand 
resting on the back of her chair, her dilated eyes turned 
to the doorway. 

Mildred Elmer stood a moment on the threshold look- 
ing questioningly into the gloom of the apartment. She 
quite justified her guest’s criticism upon a former occa 
sion that she was too thin. 

She decidedly was too thin. She had very large eyes— 
they were richly and darkly blue—and upon either cheek 
burned a bright spot of color which gave her an effect of 
being excited. Her red-gold hair was in disorder. She 
seemed to have been lying down. A certain expression 
of tremulous expectation which had risen to her face 
faded into a cordial hesitency as Bertha came forward. 

The visitor bad decked herself in a short-waisted white 
dress and a broad-brimmed black hat, which made an in- 
comparable background for her eyes and dimples. 

She considered this costume picturesque, and was not 
without.a wish that it might so appear to the eye of Miss 
Elmer. 

“* You don’t know me,” she said, with her tender smile 
**My name is Bertha Fane. I thought I would come and 
— 1 thought you might find it very lonely here.” 
—_— Elmer came forward quickly and put out her 
iT 


**How very good of you, Miss Fane!” she said. ‘‘ That 
was so kind.’ 

There were tears in her eyes and in her voice. 

Bertha wondered who it was that Miss F'™mer had been 
expecting when she first appeared in the doorway wiih 
that beautiful uncertain light in her face. The light had 
gone. 

She was very sweetly and impulsively cordial, and 
Bertha returned her hand-clasp with warmth. 

**Oh, it’s quite true what every one has been telling 
me,” she suid, with her smile. ‘‘ You are very beautiful. 
You don't mind my saying that?” 

“It’s way kind of you to say that,” said Mildred, with 
a little laugh. ‘‘I think no one ever told me that before.” 

A sudden memory rose in her tragic eyes. She laughed 
again, with an effort. 

“A compliment always amuses me,” she said. ‘I 
don’t know why, I’m sure.” 

Bertha was noticing the exquisite shape of her lips as 
she spoke, the beautiful white teeth. She felt that she 
was going to like Miss Elmer very much, in spite of the 
love-stories. 


IV. 


“ The young man who keeps the store up at the cor- 
ners,” said Bertha, ‘‘the one I told you about, used to 
be in love with me.” 

She was standing at the foot of the lane with Mildred 
E)mer in the chill dusk of an autumn evening. 

She made the remark in an almost indifferent tone, but 
she was pr ser ag) at her companion. 

* Oh,” said Mildred, ‘‘the young man you wanted me 
to meet because he was daven—tiee me, you were good 
enough to say. He is clever. Where did he pick up his 
education, Bertha?” 

** Just reading after he fivished with the district school. 
He has read a great deal. He is very good. He wants to 
be a preacher.” 

There was a silence. 

** Well, if he is good and you like him—” Mildred 
oes and looked at her companion. Then she said, in 
a different tone, ‘‘ Won't you tell me how it all came 
about—if you would like to?” 

Bertha hesitated a moment. 

“ He fell in love with another girl,” she said. 

“All” said Mildred. She leaned against the bars, 
turning her face to the western sky. “‘Ah,” she said 
aguin, in a long intonation, ‘‘ how you must hate her!” 

“No,” said Bertha, in her deep drawl. ‘‘I thought I 
did at first, but now I like her.” 

She gazed a moment at the pale fine profile, whose 
= outline seemed to pierce the dusk. 

** | love her,” she declared. 

Mildred turned and their eyes met—Mildred’s puzzled, 
Bertha’s tenderly triumphant. 

Suddenly Mildred bent forward and put her lips to the 
other's ear. 

**Your story is my story,” she whispered. ‘‘ But the 
end will be different. Gilbert will come back to you. 
You are very noble. You are more than worthy of him. 
But my story is over. Bertha, for my sake, when he docs 
come back to you, laugh at him, reject him, ask him what 
is a man’s love? Because I never can say it to him, do 
you say it to Gilbert. They are all alike—men.” 

They could scarcely see each other now. Bertha did 
not answer for many moments. Then: 

“Why do you say it is all over?” she questioned, in a 
sweet voice husky with tears. ‘‘ Why is it over for you 
more than for me?” 

‘* Because everything is over for me,” said Mildred. 
“ Promise me!” 

“No,” said Bertha, slowly. ‘‘If Gilbert came back to 
me, and I still cared for him,I would forgive him. You 
are so hard, Mildred. Are you never sorry for people ?” 
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“Iam sorry for nothing!” cried Mildred. 
for myself.” 

She fell on her knees amid the sweet wet brambles, hid- 
ing her face, and the white mist closed yet more thick! 
about them. Bertha shivered a little in its vague cold- 
ness. She had a momentary horrible seuse of the inevi- 
table ; a vision of a sorrow that imparted to life no rich 
tragic interest, but instead took from it everything that 
made it life—a sorrow crushing, inexorable, in which was 
no breath of hope, which had indeed the chill breathless- 
ness of death, by which it was overshadowed and in 
which it must find its end. 


“Tam sorry 


Mildred noticed the greenness of the moss, and how on 
the other side of the bank there were pussy-willows. 
The fiekis had the look of winter, stretching away still 
and brown, but in the air there was a vague piercing 
sweetness, the breath of spring. She stood a moment 
watching the clear brown water run over the stones. 

She was filled with a strange emotion—an emotion of 
hope; the old deceitful charm of budding twigs and faint 
blue sky, the old charm of the incomparable spring-time, 
wrought upon her imagination, and she was conscious of 
a sudden belief in life, in happiness; a sudden rapture of 
courage, of looking forward, a flinging aside of old sor- 
rows grown stale. 

She could not understand why it should have come to 
her now, just when everything seemed to have ended. 

She stooped and pulled up a little tuft of moss and 

ressed it to her face, inhaling the rich earthy scent. 

ith a sudden movement of love she passed her arm 
around the small smooth branches of a tiny willow and 
held them to her breast. 

Then she remembered with a sort of horror that she 
was dying, and on her gleam of joy came the swift 
breath of au old despuir. 

This sweet whisper of returning hope and courage 
came to Bertha Fane also, standing at her open window, 
with the tender melancholy landscape of early spring 
spread out beneath her. She thrilled with the joy of love, 
of forgiveness, of pity. And for her there were other 
springs. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


ae very original gown, from the Maison Worth, 

while made of the simplest materials, has an unmis- 
takable Parisian cachet. It is delightfully cool and sug- 
gestive in coloring, the white with pale flax gray and yel- 
low forming a combination becoming alike to blonde and 
brunette. The fabric is in broad undulating stripes of flax- 
gray linen with corded edge alternating with cream-white 
muslin stripes. This semitransparent fabric is mounted 
over white, the skirt having a substantial foundation 
of white duck. A small square yoke at the neck is of 
appliqué white guipure bordered with corded bands. 
The sleeve puffs are of plain flax linen, with forearms of 
the stripes, and surmounted by epaulettes formed of three 
tabs of the striped fabric. Yellow satin ribbon forms 
the collar, with projecting loops, and the double girdle, 
which has a knot at the waist on the right side and on 
the bust at the left. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
FISH.—( Continued.) 


Potted Salmon. —Split, scale, and clean the salmon, but 
do not wash; rub with salt, and drain off the moisture; 
season with pounded mace, cloves, black pepper, and cay- 
enne pepper. Cut the salmon into small pieces, lay them 
in a pan, and cover with melted butter. Bake, drain from 
the fat, put the picces into pots and cover with clarified 
butter. 

Salmagundi.— Wash and open 2 pickled herrings; _re- 
move the meat from the bones, being careful not to break 
the skin, and keeping the head, tail, and fins on it; mince 
the fish with the breast of a chicken, the yolks of 2 hard- 
boiled eggs, an onion, a boned anchovy, a little grated 
ham or tongue; season with oil, vinegar, red pepper, 
and salt; fill up the herring-skins so that they may look 
plump, and shape carefully. Garnish with parsley, and 
serve with mustard. 

Salmon Jelly.—Break the salmon into flakes; season with 
allspice, nutmeg, salt, and pepper; fill a mould with al- 
ternate layers of the salmon and aspic jelly. Turn. ovt 
on a flat dish, and garnish with lettuce leaves and hard- 
boiled eggs. 

Cebiche de Camarones (crawfish).—Boil the crawfish and 
remove the shells. Cut 3 onions into rounds; pour boiling 
water over them, let stand for five minutes, and repeat 
two or three times. Strain the sonee of bitter oranges or 
lemons; mix in salt and paprika; put the fish into a 
deep dish together with the onions, and pour over them 
enough of the lemon juice to completely cover them. 

Cebiche de Peacado ( fish).—Cut the fish into half-inch 
cubes. Prepare the onions as in the preceding receipt; 
also the lemon juice, with the paprika and salt. Put the 
fish into a deep dish, with lemon juice sufficient to cover 
it; allow to stand for three or four hours; stir well every 
ten minutes until the fish looks white and cooked. Bear 
in mind that the fish does not go near the fire. The best 
fish to use is halibut. 

BOUCHEES. 


Anchovy Butter.—Wash, bone, and pound 6 anchovies; 
scald some parsley and rub it through a sieve; mix the 
ingredients well; spread the butter on toast, and garnish 
with parsley. 

Anchovy Canapes.—Scale and wipe dry some oil-pre- 
served anchovies; cut them into long strips; wrap each 
strip in a piece of pastry, being careful to close the ends; 
fry in very hot lard. ish, and sprinkle a little grated 
Parmesan cheese over them while hot; let cool, and gar- 
nish with lettuce leaves. 

Anchovy Cream.—Wash, bone, and pound 9 anchovies 
together with the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, 1 table-spoon- 
ful of oil, a little cayenne, and a few drops of carminc; 
when quite smooth mix in two table-spoonfuls of liquid 
aspic, and rub through a sieve; add 2 table-spoonfuls of 
whipped cream, and set aside till needed. 

Anchovy Crotitons.—Pound the yolks of 2 hard-boiled 
eggs, 1 oz. of butter, 1 teaspoonful of anchovy essence, 
and paprika to taste; pass through a very fine sieve, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


add 2 boned anchovies pounded to a paste; mix well, and 
spread on thin rounds of brown bread or toast. Gurnish 
with strips of green and red peppers. 

Anchovy Fingers—Rub 2 02. of butter and 6 of flour till 
quile smooth; add 1 teaspoonful of anchovy essence, cay- 
eune, a well-beaten egg, and enough cold water to make 
a nice light paste; roll out very thin, prick it with a fork, 
cut it in strips, and bake in a moderate oven. When cold 
make sandwiches of the fingers, placing anchovy butter 
between them. Brush the top over with a little aspic 
jelly; before it becomes hard, sprinkle some of the fingers 
with finely minced parsley, others with the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg passed through a sieve, and the remainder with 
the white of the egg finely — When the jelly has 
become quite firm, garnish with lettuce leaves and serve. 

Caviare Bouchées.—Cut small circles of bread and brown 
them in butter. Chop together to a paste some cress, 
nicely picked and dried, and the same quantity of butter; 
mix well and spread a little on each toast; spread some 
caviare on top of this and garnish with parsley. 

Dutchess Bouchées.—Mix equal parts of curry-powder, 
powdered truffles, bread crumbs, and browned flour; add 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, grated rind of half a lemon, 
1 table-spoonful of Chile suuce, a little butter, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Season with salt, red pepper, 
ayd nutmeg to taste; stir this over a slow fire until quite 
brown and thick; covl, and serve on small toasts or 
crackers. 

Deviled Eggs.—Boil until hard 6 eggs; when cool shell 
and divide in half; remove the yolks and mix them with 
the same quantity of deviled ham; refill the whites. 
Dish in a nest of lettuce leaves, and garnish with beet cut 
into fancy shapes. 

Eggs a la Infanta.—Boil until hard 6 eggs; shell and 
cut in half lengthwise; remove the yolks, being careful 
not to break the whites, Pound the yolks smootli, and 
mix with half a pint of mayonnaise dressing. Make a 
nest of lettuce leaves, and place the whites on it; fill them 
with the yolks and mayonnaise. Garnish with capers and 
a beet cut into fancy shapes 

Parisian Canapés.—Cut small oblongs of stale bread, 
and fry in butter to a light brown; place on a piece of 
paper to cool—the paper will also absorb all the butter, 
Spread each piece with anchovy butter, and place on each 
a boned anchovy; sprinkle over them finely chopped olives 
mixed with a little chopped chives. 

(ro ue ConTINURD.] 


PERSONALITY. 


. USINESS is business,” says the man vowed to that 

life, and so it is unquestionably, but equally per- 
sonality is personality. Leaving the latter out of consider- 
ation will throw business calculations about as far astray 
as those of the astronomer who does not allow for personal 
equations. This the successful man of affairs fully under- 
stands. 

When it can be recognized there is nothing more inter- 
esting than watching the actual consultation of a business 
man with the promptings of his own soul’s equations. 
Such power of consultation is not by all, and 
invisible with many of those who have it. 

I remember hearing a young business man describe 
such a rare revelation in an interview with an older busi- 
ness friend known as the keenest financier. The proposi- 
tion which the young man had to present was reasonable, 
seemingly sure of success, and he himself believed in it 
enthusiastically. 

‘*T laid it before the old fellow,” he said, ‘‘one by one 
meeting and explaining the vexed points he raised. He 
ceased questioning me finally because the patent value of 
the proposition seemed proved so far as words go. He 
nodded affirmation as each heading was checked off. I 
felt emboldened to ask, ‘What do you think of it, sir?” 
And then I saw a curious sight. The old fellow sat mo- 
tionless, looking away into space, his blue eyes growing 
innocent and far away as a child’s who is listening for a 
distant and familiar voice. I could have sworn he heard 
something which I did not. Finally he turned to me with 
a smile and shook his head. ‘I can’t exactly believe in 
your plan,’ he said. I sat staring at him. 1 kuew, and 
he knew, that his reason was convinced ; it was an instinct 
alone that held the old-man back—an instinct in which he 
superstitiously trusted and on which he obstinately acted. 
It was the most extraordinary thing I ever saw. The 
more so that events have proved the warning voice gave 
him a private information which was more than correct. 
The plan failed dismally, as I too well know.” 

Extraordinary or not, those who come in contact with 
successful business men will see the same phenomenon 
repeated over and over in greater or less degree. Call it a 

nius for affairs, or what you will, this curious power of 
fivination remains still as unexplained a mystery as any 
other kind of segond-sight. 

And go while business is business, and thus to be rever- 
ently regarded, personality is business also. Nor in this 
quoted and subtle form aloue is personality valuable to 
the business world. . 

Without argument we all admit the value of personal 
magnetism to a man in any walk in life. On the platform 
he is a mere lay figure without it, and that same seer 
which lets him sway the multitudes is equally valuable 
applied to individuals. 

“B. has a great advantage in his manly manner and 
frank, handsome face,” said an old lawyer of a young one. 
‘The jury are immediately prejudi in his favor. He 
is not a clever man, but he will be a successful one.” 

By present accounts, the wily advocate knew his man 
and _— to be played upon. B. is pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Of Doctor J. who died of old age, wealthy, and having 
slain his thousands, an old lady contemporary often said : 
«J. is half a fool; he never underst icine. That 
charming manner of his made his fortune.” 

Business is never sternly business, let who. will ae A it. 
Under its cold records lie all kinds of living personalities 
—pulses that are swayed by arterics running into all kinds 
of odd humanity. 

Fortuncs are to-day cirved out on the same picturesque 
and adventurous lines on which our ancestors’ properties 
changed hands, only now the pen and telegram replace 
the sword and spear. There are daily enacted in our 
marts the same raids and sorties, the same manly resist- 
ances, and happily also the same gallant rescues and fair 
hand-to-hand encounters. Each wears his individuality 
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as an armor; each has his personal thrust and counter- 
thrust. The world which is and the world which was is 
the same picturesque old ball. Yet the war-cry “ busi- 
ness is business” continues to be rung in the ears of all 
new-comers, deceiving many. ‘There never was a falser 
cry. Business is personality far more than it is business, 
just as art in all its phases is perscnality. 

Naturally endugh this fallacious war-cry has been most 
sternly shouted into the ears of the working-women, who 
in this latter day have come stealing one by one into the 
hitherto forbidden circle of business life. The hint re- 
peatedly conveyed was at first a doubtlessly needed dis- 
ciplive for new and nervous recruits. The effect has been 
curious ; perhaps more than was bargained for, ‘The new 
business woman obediently laid aside ull her personality, 
hardened herself into her conception of what was expect- 
ed of her, and became that hy brid so long and disagreeably 
known as the *‘strong-minded woman,’ 

It was many years before femineily, as a whole, recog- 
nized this initial mistake, which for a time set aside aud 
classified the working portion of their sex. In the past 
the woman who worked could be identified among her 
sisters by the mannish cut of her huir, the manuer of her 
walk, the crude tone of her conversation, ‘To-day all this 
is altered. In a room where drones and haney-bees are 
gathered together no one can assort the two classes. ‘This 
was remarked the other day by a certain elderly man of 
the world who has seen more than one change iv his gen- 
eration. ‘‘ The times have indeed altered,” he said, ** and 
particularly for women. What has become of all the 
‘shriekers,’ as we used to call them? To-day, if I meet 
a woman who has eh like a dove, the gentlest manner, 
aud a voice that positively cooes, I am sure to be told later 
that I have been talking to the most advanced woman in 
the room.” 

The old man’s keen observation had not failed him. 
The times have changed, and ‘** shrickers” are obvious no 
more, Womeu bave advanced a step further and learned 
the value of being themselves—of personality. 

They have learned that all the advantages which manli- 
ness and force can win for a man in the business world 
may be won by a woman, not by imitating the attributes 
of the other sex, but by remaiving true to her own. A 
woman's tact, her native gentleness, her adaptability, are 
all as useful to her in « business carcer as the more force- 
ful characteristics of a man, Just as he may, by sheer 
force of nature, by dominating powcr, drag success to his 
standard, so may she draw it to hers by the subtler influ- 
ence of her more gracious and persuasive personality. 
Of course, in both cuses, these powers may be abused. 
Many a strong man has bullied his way to success; man 
a subtle woman will worm her way to the same onl. 
Such individualiti¢s are, and must be, but despite them 
the rule is safe that woman, being now a bread-winncr, 
may legitimately call to her wid every womanly power 
that nature has granted to her—always providing that 
she is so honestly true to her womauhood as to eliminate 
sex from this list. 

The danger of a woman's using her sex as a weapon in 
the business world is, after all, not very great. The class 
of women who work are not the ignoble sisters, and few 
of them will so stoop to conquer. Nor is it true, save in 
rare instances, that a working-woman is practically forced 
to adopt the habits of loose conduct and speech which 
may exist among those with whom her work throws her. 

In a talk overheard between some women journalists, 
the curious fact was set forth by one that it was much 
more difficult to deal with a low morale in an office run 
by women than by men. 

** Where men are in control,” said the youn 
‘they expect you to set your own standards, and no mat- 
ter how loose their office may be, you are perfectly free to 
hold your own way, while in the same kind of an office 
run by women you must, at least outwardly, fall in with 
the general spirit or earn your bread elsewhere. They 
won't stand your being different.” 

“They stand it if you make them,” said another of the 
spenkers. ‘‘Of course we all like every other woman to 
be like ourselves, but we are getting over that. I never 
have any trouble. I go my way and let my employers go 
theirs. It is just a question of persouality.” 

A question of personality was just what it was. The 
first speaker was the more timid, the less advanceé wo- 
man of the two. She was seeking to mould herself into 
the form which she believed was expected of her, while 
the second ew, wiser in her generation, was develop- 
ing herself along her own individual line, and was for this 
reason the more successful worker. 

Business is not an institution different from everything 
else in life. All worlds pivot on personality, and the 
business world is no exception to the rule. It is this fact 
which the PY aa Memon of to-day is rapidly learning, 
and as she learns is happily reaching back into the past 
to recover the strong weapon of her womanliness, once 
foolishly thrown aside as an encumbrance. 

MarGareT SuTtTon Briscoe. 
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| CORRESPONDENTS 


Mas, B V.—Unless an answer is vognested no acknowledgment is 
for an invitation to a church wedding, and wedding break- 
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fast later, until the day ent mnment, when, if a guest attends 
the church ceremony only, cards be sent to the parents of the 
bride or the persons 

An Onn 80: see. —Grenadine like your sample, though not es- 


y brother. train you suggest 
is entirely out of fashion for visiting and church dresses. 

BER. wh will be suitable if pret- 
tily made over pinkish-mauve silk, or else lawn of that shade. It should 


lace. Ma 
lawn like the Marie Antoinette 


gown described re- 
To these 


a blue or black mohair 
our hair 


gray and tan dressed kid gloves. Have a smal! straw bonnet and a hat 
of medium size of fancy straw trimmed with shot taffeta ribbon and 


and a long veil, have a bonnet of 
black gros ribbon It 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OCTOR SAMUEL WARRICK was a surgeon in a 
I Federal regiment from the beginning to the end of 
the Civil War. His wife, in the mean time, lived with 
her children in the old Warrick homestead, near Luxbor- 
ough, in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Even as early as 65, Luxborough was called a city by 
the contractors who had recently pushed in and_ built 
mills. They elected themselves mayors and councilmen; 
their dwellings rose around the new Park near the Works 
with Greek porticos in front and Ottoman minarets at the 
back, and within much. plenishing of gilt and plusly and 
alabaster figures. 

The old settlers, who lived in crooked shady lanes on 

the hill, ignored these people and their city. They al- 
ways talked of ‘‘our little burgh” with proud humility; 
as thé eldest brother of the King of France was called 
“ Monsieur,” because 
he was the first gen- 
tleman of France. 
Of course they"knew 
that there were oth- 
er towns in the coun- 
try, but they thought 
of them vagutly, as 
one does of affairs in 
the antarctic circle. 
Luxborough was the 
final result of the 
creation. For it Co- 
lumbis had sail- 
ed, and Washington 
fought, and the Bi- 
ble been . written. 
They delighted to 
tell each other that 
‘with our resources 
and water-power we 
could easily have 
surpassed Philadel- 
phia at any time. 
But our people, sir, 
have had higher pur- 
suits than trade.”” A 
small college gave a 
scholastic flavor to 
the pursuits of some 
citizens, others were 
army and navy offi 
cers on half - pay ; 
others derived their 
support from the 
meagre dividends of 
the venerable Lux 
borough Bank Sut 
a meagre income did 
not interfere with 
the self respect of 
any Luxboran. He 
wrapped his poverty 
abowt him as a royal 
garment and smiled 
down patronage on 
the world 

Now these people 
all knew that their 
forefathers had been 
Swedish peasants 
who came over on 
the Key of Calmar, 
or mechanics and 
cotters brought to 
this principality by 
Penn. But had they 
not founded Lux 
borough? That was 
a patent of nobility 
in the minds of their 
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descendants, who 
clung fondly to their 
old oak chests and 

Latterly the young 
people had talked 
much of certain 
English baronets, to 
whom, without re- | ea 
gard to Burke and ae : 
clared themselves 
akin, and whose : ts 
crests they uneasily ee 

Luxborough  as- 
serted itself, how- 
ever, most strenu- 
Whist Club (estab- 
lished a.p. 1767). 
The mill-owners 

“SHE TURNED INTO THE 

closed doors. They 
jeered at the sand- 
wiches and tea which were its fixed features, but their 
showed a superb contempt for the vulgar splendor of 
their balls and costly suppers. Once a year minuets were 
danced at the club, the girls wearing their grandmothers’ 
of your presence” on the backs of playing-cards, as the 
club had done when Dolly Madison or Nelly Custis was 
its guest. These things furnished the new-comers with 
safed no answer. They were sure that their town with 
its patrician caste was as unique in the world as a Rome 
or a Damascus 
their food and the squabbles of the High and Low church 
es. They were all good housekeepers and church-goers, 
and, let the world rage as it would, the excellence of their 


chain clocks 

Scotch lords and 

Debrett, they de- 

adopted. . 

ously in the Monthly 

beat in vain at its 

hearts were sore with envy. These homely simplicities 

brocade gowns. The patronesses ‘‘ requested the honor 

endless gibes. But the old Luxborans smiled and vouch- 
For the rest, their minds were chiefly concerned with 

bams and jellies and missionaries was a firm foundation on 
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which they stood impregnable. So deep was their com- 
plaeency that if a Luxboran went out into the world and 
found success, his old neighbors scowled askance at him. 
Why should he go out into the world? Could he not 
have the best of hams and the Monthly Club at home? 
They would not clap their hands for him. 

Young Logue was the foremost American sculptor in 
Rome for years, and George Parr, the philologist, was re 
cognized by the greatest of German scholars. He was for 
months the guest of Queen Sophie in the Huis in ’t Bosch. 

But when the two men came home, Luxborough passed 
them with an icy nod. No cards were sent them for 
the club. ‘‘They have good blood,” said Mrs. Hayes, 
who was patroness.that year. ‘‘ But it is safer to keep 
out all literary riffraff.” She felt that they should be 
taught that Luxborough was its own world. Roman 
studios and foreign courts were but as the rim to its cup 
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OULD GAKDEN, WHICH WAS HOME TO HER MORE THAN 


Naturally, men of ability who were born in the town 
and could not push out into the world did not find these 
things as ludicrous as they seemed to Doctor Parr or John 
Logue. They complained that they were stifled; sunk in 
a slough, not of despond but of self-satisfied mediocrity 

Doctor Warrick was one of these men. The war gave 
him his first chance to draw a full breath of life. His 
wife, on the contrary, was calm and self-contained as any 
Luxboran, although she came from another city. Certain 
idiosyncrasies belong alike to Pennsylvanian towns as 
though they were first cousins. 

Mrs. Warrick lived a couple of miles outside of the 
borough. She ignored the town as the town did the rest 
of the earth. Her children, her garden, the cook, the 
turkeys—here was the world. Even the war threw but 
a far-off shadow through the windows of her cheerful, 
lighted home. : 

She had her anxieties, however. 
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She was forced to 


eee 


otha 


economize closely, as her husband was apt to Jend part of 
every quarter's salary to some needy friend in. camp. 
Sometimes, what with tobacco to the prisoners and sup- 
pers to the staff, he would have none left to send home: 

“Your papa”—she would say, with kindling eyes, 
when this happened —‘* your papa is the most generous 
of men: He is giving his life: to his country, and he 
would give his last dollar to anybody who needsit. Well, 
thank God the dear soul has it to give!” Then she would 
go to work to nip ten cents here and there out of meat 
und butter bills to make up the deficit. 

When the news of Lee's surrender came, the neighboring 
women rejoiced loyally together in their, sanitary com 
mittees, but she fell to cleaning house to be ready for the 
doctor. 

Her nephew, Brooke ,Cathoun, a noisy boy who had 
rushed in from the country when the news came, hauled 
down the flags from 
the garret early in 
the morning, “T’ll 
put one out of each 
window,” he shout- 
ed. Anne, a. lean 
child of ten, clattered 
down the stairs af- 
ter him, loaded with 
nails and hammer 
Mrs. Warrick came 
in from her, crocus 
beds with muddy 
fingers. 

No, I think not, 
Brooke dear,” she 
said, gently — ‘“‘ not 
flags; it is peace, you 
know. . Your -uncle 
has been through 
such horrors in these 
years — knee - deep, 
you might say,,in 
blood and mud—that 
1 thought the house 
ought to be - very 
quiet and clean for 
him, Just home, 
no flags; evergreen 
now, twisted around 
the pillars and: over 
the door, What do 
you think?” 

“All right,” said 
Brooke. But -he 
and Anne scowled 
as they nailed up 
the hemlock. Their 
souls were clothed 
upon with victory 
and blood to-day 
Brooke banged the 
nails viciously. The 
whole North was 
resplendent in red, 
white, and blue; why 
must he carry out 
the idea of a ridicu 
lous woman? As for 
Anne, she hid one 
of the flags. She in- 
tended presently to 
go to a window in 
the barn which open 
ed on the road, and, 
wrapping it around 
her, pose there 
Liberty, for passers- 
by to see. Some- 
times she covered 
herself with a piece 
of old mosquito-net- 
ting and stood there, 
hoping that .people 
would. takesher for 
a bride. Mrs. War 
rick, who kept her 
little girls apart from 
the villagers as if 
they were nuns, nev 
er dreamed of. these 
tricks of the child. 

Mildred Warrick, 
a girl of fourteen, 
stood silently watch- 
ing her sister and 
Brooke, slowly turn 
ing her innocent blue 
eyes from one to the 
other. They never 
asked her opinion in 
their disputes, Her 
mouth was as dumb 
as her eyes. Nobody 
had ever known the 
soft,chubby creature 
to have an ‘opinion 
since she was born. When they were seated at breakfast 
Mrs. Warrick looked around her with a beaming face 
Her regency was nearly over. Surely Samuel would think 
she had not managed badly? 

Five years ago, at parting, the doctor had made over 
the property to her. _ ‘‘ You'll make ducks and drakes of 
it, of course, being a woman,” he said, with a shrug. 
** But what else can I do?” 

When they were married the house had been surrounded 
for several miles by the Warrick estate. But the doctor, 
from time to time, to pull himself out of debt, had sold 
farm after farm, until only the old apple orchard was 
left on one side, and on the other the garden where his 
wife worked all day among her pease and beans. 

“If my wife breathes on a seed it turns into a rose,” 
he used to say fondly, which pleased her so much that 
she did not notice that he never helped her to weed the 
rose-bed. 
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ANY PLACE ON EARTH.” 








In front of the house a grassy field sloped to the road, 
and upon it three or four huge, ancient oaks threw an al- 
ways grave and solemn shadow. 

The homestead, like most Colonial houses in eastern 
Pennsylvania, was built of black-lined English brick in a 
large unmeaning square. The doctor liked to tell of the 
entertainments which long-dead Warricks had given here 
to Washington, or to wandering Bourbon princes, and 
there was a lingering flavor still of gracious hospitality in 
the noble proportions of the lofty apartments and the vast 
fireplaces, with their unwieldly brass dogs glittering in 
the flame. ‘Time had softened the florid splendors of the 
frescoed nymphs on the ceiling and yellowed the marble 
caryatides of the mantel-pieces; even the gorgeous roses 
on the carpets had faded into soft dull hues on which the 
sunshine fell pleasantly. The great mahogany chair on 
which the children sat at the table shone in it, black 
with age 

‘* Your papa will find no change in the house when he 
comes,” Mrs, Warrick said, complacently, ‘‘ and I have not 
sold an inch of ground, either.” 

** That is a pity,” said Brooke. “If you had sold Mat- 
thew Plunkett the orchard, aud he had built bis big villa 
there, it would have raised the value of this property five 
bundred per ceut.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said his aunt, indifferently. ‘‘ We have 
enough of money. I did not care to have the Plunketts 
for neighbors, or any of the new rich clique.” 

‘‘Here comes Dave Plunkett now,” said Anne. ‘‘ He 
writes poetry,” she whispered to Brooke. ‘* He reads his 
tragedies to mamma while she plants her seeds. He 
waddles after her through the paths like a tame dog.” 

“1 will not bring my tragedy, when I write it, to Aunt 
Sarah,” said Brooks, gravely, looking at the jolly face 
and blousy plaid gown of the stout old lady. 

An enormously fat lad, gaudily dressed, came into the 
room, and, after greeting them with a bob of the head, 
dropped into a seat and fell to work voraciously at the 
scrapple and hot toast. He paused long enough to mumble, 

** When d’ye expect the doctor, Mrs. Warrick?” 

“Next week. We are almost ready. The grates must 
be polished and the pictures hung.” 

‘* Why did not you keep the prints on the walls for your 
own comfort all these years, Aunt Sarah?” said Brooke. 

“The frames would have tarnished, and I take no in- 
terest in pictures,” she said, calmly sipping her coffee. 

“And yet they count for so much to the doctor. He 
must have grown thin, kept away from such things so 
long,” the boy said. ‘‘George! how be will scamper 
around to theatres and old book-shops when he comes! 
And how the money will fly!” 

“I'll go with him,” piped Anne, shrilly. 

Mrs. Warrick, her cup in her hand, turned her broad 
red face from one to the other with a startled stare. In 
the last five years she had learned to look upon her hus- 
band only as a hero, facing death for a great cause. 

But—why, of course he would run about to theatres 
and bookshops; irritable, voluble; in a paroxysm of rapt- 
ure one minute over a first edition, and a paroxysm of 
misery the next over a limp collar. And she—always out- 
side of his paroxysms. ‘The old days flashed up distinctly 
before her. His finest engraving was no more to her than 
black scratches on paper. Clothes were to her a trouble- 
some covering for the body. He had poetic ideas about 
color and drapery which she never could understand. 
How tired she used to be trying to understand, to keep 
up! But Samuel never saw it. He would keep her for 
an hour descanting on the lines of a Morghen when she 
was frantic to go and devil the crabs for —, 

Milly watched her anxiously. She caught her hand 
under the table. - *‘Is pape like that?” she whispered. 
** Would he waste your little bit of money on such trash?” 

** Mildred—" she shook off her hand—* you don’t know 
your fatuer. He is a man who—why, he has t ideas, 
great purposes. He stands head and shoulders above 
other men, like Cato, or Nelson, or—or—Lafayette. He 
has been risking his life for years, and you would be- 
grudge him a littl miserable moucy? e lives away 
above us with his books and his pictures. You'll see.” 

“George! I didn’t mean anything. Iam sorry,” stam- 
mered Brooke, amazed at this outbreak. He wanted to 
langh. Love between people of his own age was a divine 
thing, but the devotion of this old woman with a mole on 
her nose to the fussy little surgeon was like a farce on the 
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David Plunkett, who had been watching Mrs. Warrick, 
broke in at this crisis: 

‘‘Calhoun, did you know I thought of going to Prince- 
ton? Father says I can, if I like.” 

** Well, do you like?” said Brooke, gruffly, with an un- 
easy glan:e at bis aunt’s dim eyes. 

* Better’n anything. It seems as if I ought to have the 
chance too. sere’s Sims the butcher sendin’ his son to 
Yale; an’ Warren—you know Jo Warren—he’s workin’ 
his way through Harvard. If 1— Think of me gradu- 
atin’ first honor man in Princeton!” He stretched out his 
huge arms with a deep breath. 

Brooke looked at him a moment and then said, respect- 
fully, ‘* t will take a lot of work, Pud.” 

‘**I don't mind work. I've gota fine brain. If I do it 
at all, I'll go in for bein’ a professor. Why, I'd rather be 
a teacher sittin’ up there with a lot of men before nie, 
knowin’ things that they don’t know, than be President.” 

** Why don't you go to college, then?” said Brooke, im- 

mtiently. ‘‘ Your father’s reckoned an ecight-million man 
fe can afford it. What hinders you?” 

David munched a great mouthful deliberately before 
he spoke. “‘ Eight million? P’r'aps. But, you see, if I'm 
to be an oil man like pap, I've to begin now. College 
graduates don’t count in business. You've got to be train- 
ed young.” 

It does not need much training to measure tanks of 
oil and take pay.” 

“Ol! that’s your idea of the ofl business, is it?” said 
David, contemptuously. ‘My father began without a 
doliar, sir, Bat he knows ofl and gas. He's got the 
sharpest eye for indications of any man in the State 
That's what brought him the eight millions, If 1 mean 
to carry on the business, I've got to go in training vow 
I must give up college.” 

Iirooke laughed. *'Oh, go in training, then! 
have money enough.” 

David looked at him steadily, a sharp cunning creep 
ing lute bis flabby white face. ‘Millions breed billions 
is the old saying. But you've got to nurse en well, You 


You won't 
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can’t have too much money nowadays,” his catlike eyes 
twinkling. 

* “T am ashamed of you, David,” said Mrs. Warrick; 
“you are going to sell your birthright for pottage that 
you don’t need.” 

“Oh! Nobody but you ever thought I had a birthright, 
Mrs. Warrick.” David rose and went to her side, a queer 
tremor on his broad face. ‘I brought sumthin’ for you 
to read to-day, but I guess you're too busy.” 

“A poem,” she said, smiling kindly. ‘‘ Come this even- 


ing, my boy. Iam going to town now.’ 
‘Well, then, I'll go. ‘Mornin’,” he muttered, with a 
general nod. 


"By, Pud,” said Brooke. 

“Good -morning, Mr. Plunkett,” lisped Milly, respect- 
fully, as he passed her. He stopped short, his face red 
with delight, and held out his hand. She took it reluc- 
tantly, and as the unwieldy body lumbered out rubbed 
her fingers with a shudder. 

**Why were you civil to him, then?” cried Anne. “ He 
thinks the world is made up of Dave Plunkett.” 

Mrs. Warrick looked after Dave with alarm. What 
would the doctor say when he found this rough lad an 
habitué of the house? Her soul was:full of alarms. It 
was not a hero who was coming; it was—Samuel. How 
Milly's lisp would worry him! Anne's clumsiness would 
drive him mad. Heavens! why must the child wave her 
arms and Jegs about like that!” 

As she sat silent behind the coffee-urn the world sud- 
denly grew askew around her. It must be set straight in 
a day for Samuel. 

If she were only one of these superior women coming 
to the front now, who organized sanitary commissions or 
lectured on the war! But Sarah was only clever in gar- 
dening. She was a good-humored soul; the knowledge 
of her inferiority never had hurt her as it did to-day. If 
she had even kept her pretty white-and-pink skin! She 
glanced at the mirror. Samuel used to think so much of 
that. 

Then a fiery passion rose in her. He ought not to ask 
whether her skin was white or black! If she were an 
idiot, he shouldn’t care! She had loved him so. These 
things were trifles—trifles! 

Sarah’s thoughts, as usual, soon dropped to the basis of 
hard common-sense. She was not to blame if she had 
been born without the wit and taste which her husband 
and children had. She had at least made them live up to 
their own high standard. 

*“Why do you shriek so, Anne?” she said now, irrita- 
bly; “other girls do it, but you cannot. How often must 
I tell you? Fou are a Warrick. A Warrick cannot be 
loud or pushing, any more than she can be dishonest or 
cowardly. Your father will expect to find you fit to bear 
your name.” 

Brooke, who was reading the newspaper, threw it down. 
** They are going to disband the troops! It is to be peace, 
sure enough!” he cried. ‘‘I thought there always would 
be fighting here and there, and in a year I could go in. 
I've had hard luck, to be only a boy while this scrimmage 
was going on. Now, I've no chance.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Warrick, eagerly, ‘‘ we may have a war 


with England soon, and then you-can goin. A man al- 
ways has the chance to do credit to his name.” 
**Why, I am not a Warrick, Cousin Sarah. Nor you. 


We are Dacres.” 

** Yes, and the Dacres always stood by their creed till 
death. There was a Dacre burned at Smithfield, and my 
grandfather was whipped by the Puritans in Massachu- 
setts. On his gravestone it says, * He was the son of gen- 
erations of fearless confessors.’ You are descended from 
him, Brooke,” said Mrs. Warrick, with kindling eyes. 

Brooke laughed. ‘‘Oh! I have no doubt the Puritan 
creed was as nearly right as his own. He ought to have 
met them half-way comfortably, and so dod the whip- 
ping. We've outgrown that sort of thing. You are a 
church woman, but you don’t want to burn Father Riley, 
or the Plunketts, who are Methodists.” 

“*I'd as lief go to the stake myself as to Mass, or to the 
Methodist revivals,” she said, doggedly. 

Brooke laughed and took Anne to feed the cows. Her 
mother looked after her anxiously. Would Samuel be 
satisfied with the girls? She knew nothing of modern 
training, One or two ideas had seemed to her of author 
ity: the Church, and the family honor. She helped her- 
self in her weeding and darning by thinking of Jane Dacre 
tied to the stake. But was this sort of thing enough for 
the girls? 

‘Blegance of deportment,” ‘‘ grace of attitude ”"—some 
of the doctor’s favorite phrases came back to nag her 
honest soul. 

Milly was patting her hand fondly. ‘Mamma, Anne 
does not understand,” she said; ‘‘ she would not be burned 
sooner than be a Methodist, but 1 would.” 

“Oh yes; certainly, dear,” her mother said, impatiently. 

If Anne had said that, it would mean something. But 
Milly’s mind was so easily filled and emptied! When 
Mrs. Warrick had an opinion, she knew as certainly that 
Milly would echo it as that a cup of water would reflect a 
passing color. 

“She will be what I am while I am with her,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Well,I shall probably always be with her. 
Even when the girls are married, I shall Jook after them 
a bit.” 

She made haste now to catch the train into town. It 
was a threatening day. Heavy clonds drified through 
the thin April sunshine. Brooke walked with ber to the 
little station. ‘I have an appointment with the oculist,” 
she explained; ‘‘my eyes have suddenly failed. I must 
have glasses before Samuel comes. Brooke, what do you 
think of this gown? It is my best, but the figures are so 
bold. It was cheap, but I wish I had bought a better 
one—and the red ginghams the girls wear? He had such 
exquisite taste.” . 

“Don't bother! What are gowns?” the boy growled. 
He could not put it into words, but if Doctor Warrick 
could not see how unlike to all other girls these were in 
their solitary life with their mother; with their queer un- 
worldly notions about their Warrick blood and souls in 
heriied from martyre— If he made it a question of 
gowne— He kicked a stone viciously which lay in his way 

‘* What day does he come?” he asked 

* He leaves it for meto decile. He can run up on fur 
lough returning when hie regiment ile mustered out, or 
wait aed come then to stay. Uf courer | shall write for 
him to come at once, if ouly for a day—" 
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She did not finish the sentence. Brooke glanced at her 
face, and turned quickly away. 

** Here is your train,” he , gently. 

Sarah Warrick is of no interest in this history. The 
— which concerns her must be brief. 

She waited an hour in the oculist’s outer office, her 


.mind busy with calculations of the cost of the plainer 


wn and the time she would need to make it. At last 

er turn came, and she entered the operating-room. 

Doctor Swan was an old map, whom she had known 
since her childhood. He was standing when she came in, 
and greeted her gravely. She fancied that he looked 
anxious. He was a sympathetic man, in spite of his dry 
manner. Some patient, perhaps, whose case he found in- 
curable. 

*‘How much longer will the examination last?” she 
asked. ‘‘I have been looking at these tedious letters and 
wheels for five days. Can you not tell me what ails my 
eyea to-day?” 

** Yes, I think I can,” he said. 

At another time she might have been startled by his 
unsmiling face, but just then she thought of a nainsook 
Me ye soft and creamy white—Samuel would delight 
in that, unless— Was she too old to wear white? 

Doctor Swan meanwhile led her into a dark closet and 
turned a strong light into her eyes. “‘I must trouble you 
with this once more. I must be sure that 1 am right,” he 
said. As she moved her eyes up and down at his bidding, 
she hesitated about embroidery for the gown. It would 
be costly, but Samuel liked lace so much— 

** Now to the left. That will do.” 

He drew back, wiping the little mirror that he held. 

** Have you finished already?” 

“ Yes, I have finished.” 

“‘T am very glad. I am so busy at home. And the 
glasses?” she asked, buttoning her coat. 

The old man still rubbed the mirror with a bit of cha- 
mois-skin, looking down at her steadily, standing between 
her and the door. 

** You never will require glasses. I wish to say— Sa- 
rah, there is something I must tell you.” 

* Yes.” She waited, attentive, smiling. 

** There is a peculiar fact about the eye. You may have 
heard of it; there is a gray curtain—I may call it that—at 
the back of the eye and on it. When I turn a strong 
light— Sit down, Sarah. You do not seem strong to- 
day.” 

**T am not as young as when we went to school on the 
hill together,” she said, laughing. ‘I do feel my age a 
little this year. You were saying—” 

Why did he prose so? She would have time to buy the 
nainsook, if she could go at once. 

“It is like a gray canvas. On it, as I said "—he turned 
his eyes away from her, but went on, hurriedly—*‘on it 
an oculist can see the marks made by certain incurable 
diseases before any other part of the body betrays their 
presence. It is the writing on the wall. Beat h—” 

She had taken the seat he gave her. She rose now, 
mechanically, and stood looking into his eyes. He stopped 
speaking, but it seemed to her, after a moment, that he 
had been talking a long time and had said much. 

She said at last: “‘ What did you see? What is the dis- 
ease?” 

He answered her briefly, 

Turning his back on her, he began to arrange some 
empty phials on a shelf. Her eyes followed him. ‘‘ How 
clean his bottles were—quite shining!” She must go now. 
The nainsook—the train— 

Her jaws moved beyond her control. 

Death! 

**Are you going, Sarah?” He walked with her to the 
door. ‘‘ Will you have a little wine? Water?” 

‘*No, thank you.” She had her band on the knob of 
the door. She hesitated a moment, and then turned: 
“Can anything be done? Is there any chance?” 

** Consult your physician at once, of course. But I did 
not = the case hastily. It is kindest to be frank— 
when the time is short— What did you say?” 

** How long?” 

**Not more than a month.” 

She bowed and smiled civilly, as if he had told her the 
time of day, and opening the door, passed through the 
outer office, which was filled with patients. He followed 
her to the hall. 

‘It is raining,” he said. 

**T have an umbrella, thank you. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Warrick.” 

As she went down the steps he put out his hand to 
stop her, but checked himself, looked after her with an 
approving nod, and went in. 

t was only a spring shower. The buds on the maple- 
trees shone redly in it. ‘‘They will be out early in May 
this year,” she thought, and then stopped short. ‘‘ Why, 
I shall not see thei!” she said. 

Some woman whom she knew passed at the moment. 
Sarah smiled and nodded, but looked after her. ‘‘ She 
= - here. She can see the children and talk to Samuel, 
a —/ 

Then a sudden frenzy came upon her to be at home, to 
see her husband. The minutes were flying, and there 
were so few! She had work for their whole lives to do, 
and no time was left her—no time. 

But at the end of a block she turned and went intoa 
shop. Asshe made her purchase she saw that they were 
closing the windows of the house. The saleswomen were 
whispering anxiously together. Coming into the’ streéf, 
she saw workmen busy everywhere removing the flags 
and decorations from houses. Black streamers hung 
from many windows; groups of excited men stood talk- 
ing on the street; some of them wore crape on their arms, 
and they spoke low as if in the presence of the dead. 

She stopped, bewildered. Had they heard—that it was 
only a mouth? 

* What has happened?” sheasked some one hurrying by. 

* Lincoln was murdered last night!” the woman said. 
‘* Why, where have you been not to know it?” 

**Is that all?” said Sarah. 

She walked on up the street. It was all so natural and 
familiar—the sun shining on the muddy spattered side- 
wolka, the bells on the horse-cars jingling. There was a 
policeman whom she knew; this was a shop where she al- 
“— bought candy for Anne. 

‘here wae no awful presence near her. No death, nor 
Ged. Nothing but the gay shops avd the car-borses with 
their bells. 


Good-morning.” 
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Sarah had, as we know, a worried sense of the inferi- 
ority of her own small mind. She felt, with a kind of 
humiliation now, that she could not force herself up to 
the supreme moment. 

* 1 wonder,” she thought, ‘‘if I shall go before Him 
thinking of candy and policemen?” 

She went to her physician’s office for an bour, then to a 
t-legraph station, and then home. 

‘Tue car was filled with her neighbors, They greeted 
her cordially, but they were still excited with the horror 
of the assassinution. 

Mrs. Warrick sat silent, listening, on a back seat. She 
said to herself: *‘ The whole world is shaken because Lin- 
coln is dead. Nobody thinks of me. Yet I have lived 
my life in the world too. I have lived my life in the 
world too.” 

She tried to quiet herself, to think rationally. How 
would the Warricks meet death? She had always looked 
up to her husband’s family as of finer clay than herself. 
But they did not seem real at all to her now. Their very 
Dame Was an empty sound, 

She tried to think of Jane Dacre and the flames, but she 
could not remember now what it was that Jane died for. 
She could vot remember what the Protestant creed was. 

As she left the car her neighbors nodded good -by, 
laughing. Would they care when they knew? There 
was old Peter, waiting to carry her bag. She had always 
tried to be kind to the poor black soul. Would he re- 
member? Would anybody remember? 

The storm had sunk lower which had been threatening 
all day; a gray darkness thickened the air; suddenly 
fierce gusts bent the trees. They made the stout old wo- 
man stagger as she walked. She halted under the oaks; 
they waved their branches wildly, with half-inarticulate 
cries over her head. She saw that they knew what had 
happened to her. There was some comfort in that. She 
turucd into the old garden, which was home to her more 
than any place on earth. The rain was falling now; the 
pale green bushes were dripping; the crocuses thrust their 
wet heads through the soft mould. She dropped upon 
her knees in it. So many years she had worked with 
them! She knew every lcaf and root of them. 

They knew. 

She pulled up a weed or two and straightened the roots 
of the jonquils with affectionate pats, her eyes growing 
quiet. She had been treading on shifting seas, but now 
she felt firm ground again under her feet. 

She walked toward the house. ‘I'm afraid I haven't 
much grit to go through with it,” she said, with an un- 
ceusy laugh. 

The girls were waiting for her on the porch. She sat 
down and drew them to her, kissing them again and 
again. 

“Have you beard?” Milly cried. ‘* Have you heard, 
mamma?” 

** About the President? Yes. All the world’s dying, 
I think. Stay, don’t go away! Don’t leave me.” 

*‘Ilow wet you are!” said Milly. ‘“‘ What’s in the 
bundle?” 

‘It is a white wrapper,” Mrs. Warrick said, opening 
it, “ with embroidery. 1 thought you and Anue would 
like to remember—to see me in it. I shall wear it every 
day. Iam sorry I ever wore those ugly gowns.” 

‘*And papa? When did you-tell him to come?” 

Mrs. Warrick did not answer. 

“Did you telegraph to him? When did you tell him 
to come?” 

“I told him,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ to stay there until his 
regiment was mustered out. It will be—more than a 
month.” 

“ Oh, you poor little mother!” Anne said. ‘‘ You want- 
ed him so! It will be so hard for you!” 

‘*I—” She gave a queer laugh. ‘Papa cannot bear 
afuss. You must always keep it from him. I will— 
wait.” 

She sat with her arms about them, looking out into the 
rain. 

Wait? for what? In a month she would be —— 
gether gone. The children would grow up like their fa- 
ther. They were of his kind—a different kind from her. 
She had sometimes becn taken for their nurse in the train. 
There was a certain air of distinction in them which she 
never could get, try as she might. She had often felt as 
if she were down on a low road in life, and these girls, 
the children of her womb, to whom she had given her own 
flesh and her own blood, were climbing up above her. 
They would go on climbiug, now, and where would she 
be? 


Anne, who very seldom caressed anybody, saw just then 
her mother's troubled face, and throwing her arms about 
her, kissed her. 

**Why—Anne!” Mrs. Warrick held her back, looking 
at her. Her eyes gathered an intelligence which never 
before had lighted them. ‘‘ You won't forget! I have 
loved you so, children!” she said, ‘‘no matter what I am. 
Nobody will ever love you like your mother.” 

She walked down the porch. ‘It’s love that lasts!” 
she told herself, shivering with exultation. ‘‘Oh, I sce 
now! On the cross—for love. He came back to them 
that loved Him—He came back—” 

Brooke at that moment rushed up the steps. ‘I must 
pull down these greens,” he said. ‘“Lincoln’s dead! I 
must hang out black streamers. Everybody has black 
streamers out,” 

“No! No black on this house!” Mrs. Warrick cried. 
“I will have no black—no mourning! When people die 
they do not go away; they are not forgotten! God is 
good. They stay to help their own. They stay right 
here!” 

(To me continvED. } 


SONG BIRDS FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY W. WARREN BROWN. 
Il. 


MONG the European seed-eaters the goldfinch, chaf- 

fluch, linnet, bullfinch, and siskin are especially prized 
and considered most desirable for the cage or aviary 
The first-mentioned is a great favorite abroad, and here 
too, it seems, as the bird-stores are never without them 
* Goldy ” is a sprightly and intelligent little fellow, quite 
happy in confloement, but of such a vivacious, restless 
disposition that his quarters should be ample. Brightly 
colored and prettily marked, the goldfinch a cheerful 
song of about the same power as his American cousin, 
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while his habits aud treatment are identical. Some of 
these birds have been liberated in Central Park, New 


York, and have reared their young there during the past” 


two or three seasons. The chaftinch, about the size of a 
canary, has a sweet but not very powerful song, while his 
coloriug is rather plain; yet he is much admired by some 
amateurs, as he makes the most docile of pets, and is so 
easily taught to perform tricks. They are sometimes 
seen on the street on the tray or hand of the bird-show- 
man, The chaffinch’s vest is very tastefully made, and is 
a work of art, being built of moss, bair, wool, and lichens, 
and is soft and warm. Confined, they live many years. 

A few years ago u pair of Euglish linnets were bought 
from the steward of one of the transatlantic mail-steam- 
ers and presented to me by a friend, who knew my fond- 
ness for pets of this kind. The male, as be became ac- 
customed to his new home, proved a sweet and persistent 
singer, the notes having a flutelike quality agreeable to 
listen to. After they lind been in the aviary awhile their 
cage doors were opened, They both flew to the floor, 
where they had a-long and apparently very confidential 
chat together, seemingly overjoyed at their reunion. 
Separate homes had been allotted them to induce the 
male to sing, which he or avy otber variety of bird will 
not do as well if kept in the same cage with his mate. 
After their confab was over, the cock bird started on a 
tour of inspection. This should have been written a 
** hopping” tour, as they preferred this mode of locomo- 
tion rather than flight. After their first outing they were 
so tame and bappy poking and puttering about that the 
doors of their cages were left open as — as ‘** Darby and 
Johanna” lived in the aviary. It is said of the English 
linnets, if taken in hand young, that they will acquire the 
songs of the nightingale and lark, or whistle airs played 
to them. But as it is only the old birds that reach here, 
this is difficult to prove. They will build in confine- 
ment if a fir-tree is placed in a room that they have the 
sole use of. The young birds might be secured for ex- 
periment in that way. Unusually variable in plumage, 
this bird changes his colors at different ages. 1n the first 
year his coat is gray, in the second yellow, while in the 
third summer there is a decided red tinge over the body, 
quite intense on the head and wings. He is now known 
as the rose-linnet, and is in bis crowning glory. Burus 
loved this bird, and expressed his admiration in this way: 

“I wadna gie the lintic’s song, 

Sae merry on the broomy lea, 

For all the burps that ever rang 
In all the halls of miustrelsie. 

Mair dear to me, where bush or breer 
Amang the pathicss heather grows, 

The lintie’s wld sweet note to hear, 
As on the ev'nin’ breeze it flows.” 

A bullfinch’s voice in its natural state is poor and 
harsh, but if taken young he is one of the most teach- 
able of all birds. Cases have been cited where some of 
them have mastered three airs. In Germany more atten- 
tion has been paid to the feathered race than in other 
countries. They have regular schools, in which whole 
classes of bullfinches are taught at once, their teacher be- 
ing a man or boy who is a fine whistler with a musical 
ear. The lessons are given in the morning and evening. 

Although “ Bully,” a8 he is familiarly nicknamed by 
the English, is so bright a scholar, yet he is apt to lose his 
acquired melody when the moultmg season comes on, and 
needs to hear the air or airs whistled over again to quick- 
en his memory. ‘Trained birds of any description are 
costly, and this one is no exception to the rule, ten to 
twenty dollars being the price asked for so much school- 
ing. Though an uncommonly shy wood-loving creature 
in a wild state, a and made much of his small heart 
grows big with affection for his owner. Some become so 
attached that they caunot bear a parting, but die if sepa- 
rated from a loving keeper. They are capricious in their 
likes and dislikes, and should always be fed by the same 
haud; happier also when they alone receive attention. 

A little bird called the siskin, sometimes the black 
thistle-finch, with habits similar to our American canary, 
is a favorite of bird-fanciers. Short and thick-set, he 
wears a neat suit of black, yellow, and green. His natural 
song would be a pretty one if it were not for some jarring 
notes which spoil the rest. The bird is cheerful and 
bright, and is an excellent imitator. Gymnastically iu- 
clined, he loves to climb, or hang head downward while 
clinging to the bars of his cage. 4s happy in confinement 
aud easily tamed. He is useful in an aviary, as his con- 
tinual twittering is an incentive to song among his neigh- 


rs. 

Most of us can recall these lines as being of absorbing 

interest in childhood days: 
“Who killed cock-robin ? 

I, said the sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow, 

I killed cock-robin.” 
Anybody who had a choice collection of precious beauti- 
ful birds, as one large and contented family, and should 
be enticed into purchasing this knowing scamp through 
his bright large eye and red breast, and then in —— 
innocence turn him loose among the others, would regret 
it very shortly, and before long. if there was no other 
available place to put him in, would think the sanguinary 
sparrow in the above famous verse did the proper thing 
when he ended robin’s career. He is altogether too 

uarrelsome for well-behaved birds to associate with, and 
elights in making them miserable, driving them off from 

the food and water cups, worrying them as much as an 
English sparrow does his winged neighbors when he has 
the chance. By bimself he has his good points; graceful 
in motion and handsome in appearance, he resembles the 
bluebird, except in color, and is about the same size. He 
is of a lively, fearless disposition. It is better to have a 
lurge cage for his abode, with as much freedom outside of 
it as is convenient. He entertains you with some sweet 
warbling notes, and is very companionable. 

None of the feathe musicians are more widely 
known or have a greater celebrity than the nightingale, 
and deservedly so. Though only a medium-sized songster, 
of sober coloring, he would hardly attract a casual glance 
if it were not for those remarkably sweet strains which 
bubble out from his small throat. For variety, compass, 
avd harmony of voice it is truly a wonderful seng you are 
hearin Long zoe ago, as an art student ia a German 
city, T can recall bis melody. My sleeping - apartment 
faced a large park, with only the width of a quiet street 
between them. This sure ground was well wooded 
having a clump of tall lindens luterspersed with shrub 
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bery below. Here ‘ Philomela” was often pleased to 
pour out his wild entrancing strain. On mild summer 
nights he was es: lly musical. In that quarter of the 
town people retired early. By ten in the evening all 
noise ceased, excepting at intervals the echoing footsteps 
of some belated pedestrian broke the silence that now en- 
sued. But hark! listen to that clear prelude, immediate- 
ly followed by a brilliant volley of song, now loud, now 
low, now gay and rapid, but ever ravishing and in perfect 
time. It is hard to believe that the one small body, so 
sharply defined against the shadowy blue of the moonlit 
sky, is the author of it all. There on the topmost branch 
he takes his stand, and will serenade the inhabitants of 
half a street for the next two hours, with hardly a break 
in the concert. Many of this species sing more by day 
than by night, or as the whim scizes them..: 

It is a pity the nightingale is so delicate and difficult to 
keep when one wants to have him in the house. He needs 
the tenderest care and attention to his wants to thrive in 
confinement, Bird-fanciers who have been most success- 
ful with him say he is a large eater and needs all he will 
take. A variety agrees with him, Besides the regular 
mocking-bird food with grated carrots, elderberries, raw 
meat chopped fine, or shredded, with ants’ eggs, bard- 
boiled eggs, worms, and insects, should be given him as a 
change, with plenty of meal-worms thrown in. 

In moulting-time a warm corner, and a cage not less 
than eighteen inches Jong, twelve inches wide, and twelve 
high, with a cloth top, should be his abode. Of a reddish- 
brown plumage, male and female are much alike, except 
the singer is a shade brighter and bas more white on his 
throat, Arriving in England near the end of April, the 
middle or latter part of May should be the time to look 
for them on sale in America. 





Tue first instalment of a new serial story of the present 
day by Brander Matthews makes its appearance in the 
issue of Harper's Weex Ly for July 13th. The title of the 
story is, ** His Father's Son,” and its scene is laid in the 
city of New York, with special emphasis upon that inter- 
esting region of New York known as Wall Street. The 
illustrations for this story, which will continue for three 
months, will be by T. de PFuulstrup. 

—The tennis tournament for the Middle States Chain- 
pionship, held at Orange during the week ending June 151h, 
was less interesting than usual to women players because 
there were no events in women’s singles. Only three or 
four entries were received, and it was deemed not worth 
while to hold the contest for so few. All the other matches 
were well played, and drew large numbers of people every 
day to the grounds. Dr. W. N. Frazer and Miss Juliette 
Atkinson, of the Kings County Club, who are known 
everywhere in local tennis circles for their good team- 
work, did not, for some reason, play in their usual form 
at Orange this year. Even in their match against E. P. 
Fischer and Miss Helen Hell wig, the victory they won was 
not very satisfactory, for neither side distinguished itself 
by brilliant work. In the finals the next day the Brook- 
lyn players were defeated by Clarence Hobart and Miss 
Augusta Schultz. An odd feature of the contest was that 
the victors did not win a single game in the first set, so 
that at first it looked as if things were going decidedly 
the Other way. With the opening of the next set, how- 
ever, they rallied, and took the following three in quick 
succession, thus capturing first prize in the mixed doubles. 

—At the open tournament of the West Side Club of 
this city, which ended on Saturday, June 22d, one of the 
most interesting features of the women’s play was the 
work of Miss Mery G. Millett. She is one of the younger 
players and was somewhat nervous, being evidently un- 
accustomed to tournament playing, but her form is ex- 
cellent, and with practice she will doubtless become a 
formidable opponent. _ Having succeeded in reaching the 
finals in the singles, she found herself matched against 
Miss Atkinson. Here she was, of course, entirely out- 
classed, but the fight she made was a spirited one, and 
several games were scored to her credit. With excellent 
em, she soon discovered that Miss Atkinson pre- 

ers a net game, and accordingly, as often as she had a 

chance, Jo well over her adversary’s head into the 
back of the court, thus keeping her from coming up to 
volley. First prize, in the mixed doubles, went to Dr. 
Frazer and Miss Atkinson, who defeated J. Parmly Paret 
and Miss Hellwig in a hotly contested mutch. The latter 
team were under the disadvantage of not having played 
together often enough to be thoroughly acquainted with 
each other's methods in doubles, while their opponents 
work in perfect harmony. 

—The Massachusetts Fedcration of Women’s Clubs has 
just held its cecond annual mecting at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, the reports showing that fifty-six clubs are now 
joined in this movement for co-operation in women’s work, 
and also that much real practical work for the public 

ood has been accomplished in a quiet way. Mrs. Ednah 

w Cheney urged that every club take up as speciul 
work for the oe, year some branch of education con- 
nected with the public schools or libraries. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was unanimously re-clected the Stute Presi- 
dent. Over eight hundred women were present as dele- 


gates. 

—Mary Aitken Carlyle, the historian’s niece, and his 
nurse and companion during his last years, has just died 
at Edinburgh, at the age of fifty. 

—One of the most useful works mana by the Sal 
vation Army in New York is the conducted at 
82 Cherry Street by the Slum Brigade. The work was be- 
gua by a few Cevoted women four years ago, and now 
there is an ave’ of one hundred thirty-five a week 
cleansed, fed, and cared. for by the four women who make 
this nursery their special charge. An English woman, 
called * Auntie” by the little ones, is at the head of the 
work, and has been fitted for it not only by her own mo. 
therhood, but by her experience as a trained hospital nurse 
in her own country. No harsh words are ever used in the 
pleasant roome or on the roof, where the little ones take 
their airing The gift of a fow plants and flowers would 
make i a garden of delights to babies. 





In front of the house a grassy field sloped to the road, 
and upon it three or four huge, ancient oaks threw an al 
ways grave and solemn shadow 

The homestead, like most Colonial houses in eastern 
Pennsylvania, was built of black-lined English brick in a 
large uumeaning square. The doctor liked to tell of the 
entertainments which long-dead Warricks had given here 
to Washington, or to wandering Bourbon princes, and 
there was a lingering flavor still of gracious hospitality in 
the noble proportions of the lofty apartments and the vast 
fireplaces, with their unwieldly brass dogs glittering in 
the flame. ‘Time had softened the florid splendors of the 
frescoed nymphs on the ceiling and yellowed the marble 
caryatides of the mantel-pieces; even the gorgeous roses 
m the « irpets had faded into soft dull hues on which the 
sunshine fell pleasantly. The great mahogany chair on 
which the children sat at the table shone in it, black 
with age 

Your papa will find no change in the house when he 
comes,” Mrs. Warrick said, complacently, ‘and I have not 
sold an inch of ground, either 

Phat is a pity,” said Brooke If you had sold Mat 
thew Plunkett the orehard, and be had built his big villa 
there, it would have raised the value of this property five 
hundred per cent 

Perhaps so,” said his aunt, indifferently. ‘* We have 
enough of money I did not care to have the Plunketts 
for neighbors, or any of the new rich clique 

Here comes Dave Plunkett now,” said Anne. “‘ Ile 
writes poetry,” she whispered to Brooke He reads his 
tragedies to mamma while she plants her seeds Ile 
waddles after her through the paths like a tame dog 

L will not bring my tragedy, when I write it, to Aunt 
Sarah,” said Brooks, gravely, looking at the jolly face 
ind blousy plaid gown of the stout old lady 

An enormously fat lad, gaudily dressed, came into the 
room, and, after greeting them with a bob of the head, 
dropped inte a seat and fell to work voraciously at the 
scrapple and hot toast. He paused long enough to mumble, 

When d’ye expect the doctor, Mrs. Warrick?” 

Next week. We are almost ready. The grates must 
be polished and the pictures hung.” 

Why did not you keep the prints on the walls for your 
own comfort all these years, Aunt Sarah?” said Brooke 

lhe frames would have tarnished, and I take no in 
terest in pictures,” she said, calmly sipping her coffee 

And yet they count for so much to the doctor. He 
must hate grown thin, kept away from such things so 
long.” the boy said George! how he will scamper 
sround to theatres and old book-shops when he comes! 
Aud how the money will fly!” 

I'll go with him,” piped Anne, shrilly 

Mrs. Warrick, her cup in her hand, turned her broad 
red face from one to the other with a startled stare. In 
the last five years she had learned to look upon her hus- 
band only as a hero, facing death for a great cause 

But—why, of course he would run about to theatres 
and book-shops; irritable. voluble; ina paroxysm of rapt 
ure one minute over a first edition, and a paroxysm of 
misery the next over a limp collar. And she—always out 
side of his paroxysms. ‘The old days flashed up distinetly 
before her. His tinest engraving was no more to her than 
black scratches on paper. Clothes were to her a-crouble- 
some covering for the body. He had poetic ideas about 
color and drapery which she never could understand. 
liow tired she used to be trying to understand, to keep 
up! But Samuel never saw it. He would keep her for 
in hour descauting on the lines of a Morghen when she 
was frantic to go and devil the crabs for supper 

Milly watched her anxiously. She caught her hand 
under the table ‘Is papa like that?” she whispered 

W ould he waste your little bit of money on such trash?” 

Mildred—" she shook off her hand you don’t know 
your father He is a man who—why, he has great ideas, 
great purposes. He stands head and shoulders above 
other men, like Cato, or Nelson, or—or—Lafayette. He 
has been risking his life for years, and you would be- 
grudge him a little miserable money? He lives away 
above us with his books and his pictures You'll see.” 

George! I didn't mean anything. Iam sorry,” stam 
mered Brooke, amazed at this outbreak. He wanted to 
laugh Love between people of his own age was a divine 
thing, but the devotion of this old woman with a mole on 
her nose to the fussy little surgeon was like a farce on the 
stuge ; 

David Plunkett, who had been watching Mrs. Warrick, 
broke in at this crisis 

Calhoun, did you know I thought of going to Prince 
ton’ Father says I can, if | like.’ 

Well, do you like?” said Brooke, gruffly, with au un 
easy glance at his aunt's dim eyes 

Letter'n anything. It secms as if I ought to have the 
chance too. There's Sims the butcher sendin’ his son to 
Yale; an’ Warren—you know Jo Warren —he’s workin’ 
his way through Harvard. If l— ‘Think of me gradu 
itin’ tirst honor man in Princeton!’ He stretched out his 
huge arms with a deep breath 

Brooke looked at him a moment and then said, respect 
fully It will take a lot of work, Pud.” 

I don't mind work. I've gota fine brain. If I do it 
at all, Ul go in for bein’ a professor W hy, I'd rather be 
i teacher sittin’ up there with a lot of men before me, 
knowin’ things that they don’t know, than be President.’ 

Why don't you go to college, then?” snid Brooke, im 
patiently Your father’s reckoned an cight-million man 
Ile can afford it W hat hinders you? 

David munched a great mouthful deliberately before 
he spoke Eight million? P'r'aps. But, you see, if I'm 
to be an oil man like pap, I've to begin now College 

raduates don't count in business. You've got to be train 
ed young 

It does not need much training to measure tanks of 
oil and take pay 

Olin! that’s your idea of the oil business, is it?” said 
David, contemptuously. ‘‘My father began without a 
dollar, sir. But he knows oil and gas. He's got the 
sharpest eye for indications of any man in the State 
‘That's what brought him the eight millions. If Ll mean 
io carry on the business, I've got to go in training now 
I must give up ¢ ollege 

Brooke laughed Oh, goin training, then! You won't 
have money enough.’ 

David looked at him steadily, a sharp cunning creep 
ing into his fi ibby white face Millions breed billions 
is the old saying. But you've got to nurse’em well. You 
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can't have too much money nowadays,” his catlike eyes 
twinkling 

‘I am ashamed of you, David,” said Mrs. Warrick; 
“you are going to sell your birthright for pottage that 
you don’t need.” 

‘Oh! Nobody but you ever thought I had a birthright, 
Mrs. Warrick.” David rose and went to her side, a queer 
tremor on his broad face. ‘'I brought sumthin’ for you 
to read to-day, but I guess you're too busy.” 

‘*A poem,” she said, smiling kindly. ‘* Come this even 
ing, my boy. Iam going to town now.” 

“Well, then, I'll go. ’Mornin’,” he muttered, with a 
general nod 

"By, Pud,” said Brooke. 

“Good -morning, Mr. Plunkett,” lisped Milly, respect 
fully, as he passed her He stopped short, his face red 
with delight, and held out his hand. She took it reluc- 
tantly, and us the unwieldy body lumbered out rubbed 
her fingers with a shudder 

Why were you civil to him, then?” cried Anne. ‘ He 
thinks the world is made up of Dave Plunkett.” 

Mrs. Warrick looked after Dave with alarm. What 
would the doctor say when he found this rough lad an 
habitué of the house? Her soul was full of alarms. It 
was not a hero who was coming; it was—Samuel, How 
Milly's lisp would worry him! Anne's clumsiness would 
drive him mad. Heavens! why must the child wave her 
arms and legs about like that!” 

As she sat silent behind the coffee-urn the world sud- 
denly grew askew around her. It must be set straight in 
a day for Samuel. 

It she were only one of these superior women coming 
to the front now, who organized sanitary commissions or 
leciured on the war! But Sarah was only clever in gar 
dening. She was a good-humored soul, the knowledge 
of her inferiority never had hurt her as it did to-day. If 
she had even kept her pretty white-and-pink skin! She 
glanced at the mirror. Samuel used to think so much of 
that 

Then a fiery passion rose in ber. He ought not to ask 
whether her skin was white or black! If she were an 
idiot, he shouldn’t care! She had loved him so. These 
things were trifles—trifles! 

Sarah’s thoughts, as usual, soon dropped to the basis of 
hard common-sense. She was not to blame if she had 
been born without the wit and taste which her husband 
and children had. She had at least made them live up to 
their own high standard 

‘“Why do you shriek so, Anne?” she said now, irrita 
bly; ‘other girls do it, but you cannot. How often must 
I tell you? You are a Warrick. A Warrick cannot be 
loud or pushing, any more than she can be dishonest or 
cowardly. Your father will expect to find you fit to bear 
your name 

Brooke, who was reading the newspaper, threw it down. 
‘They are going to disband the troops! It is to be peace, 
sure enough!” he cried. ‘1 thought there always would 
be fighting here and there, and in a year I could go in 
I've had hard luck, to be only a boy while this scrimmage 
was going on. Now, I've no chance.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Warrick, eagerly, ‘‘ we may have a war 
with England soon, and then you can goin. A man al 
ways has the chance to do credit to his name.” 

‘Why, I am not a Warrick, Cousin Sarah. Nor you. 
We are Dacres.” 

‘* Yes, and the Dacres always stood by their creed till 
death. There was a Dacre burned at Smithfield, and my 
grandfather was whipped by the Puritans in Massachu- 
setts. On his gravestone it says, ‘ He was the son of gen- 
crations of fearless confessors.’ You are descended from 
him, Brooke,” said Mrs. Warrick, with kindling eyes. 

Brooke laughed. ‘‘Oh! Ihave no doubt the Puritan 
creed was as nearly right as his own. He ought to have 
met them half-way comfortably, and so dodged the whip 
ping. , We've outgrown that sort of thing. You are a 
church woman, but you don’t want to burn Father Riley, 
or the Plunketts, who are.Methodists.” 

‘*I'd_as. lief go to the stake myself as to Mass, or to the 
Methodist revivals,” she said, doggedly 

Brooke laughed and took Anne to feed the cows. Her 
mother looked after her anxiously. Would Samuel be 
satisfied with the girls?) She knew nothing of modern 
training, One or two ideas had seemed to her of author 
ity: the Chureh, and the family honor. She helped her 
self in her weeding and darning by thinking of Jane Dacre 
tied to the stake. But was this sort of thing enough for 
the girls? 

‘* Elegance of deportment,” ‘‘ grace of attitude ”’—some 
of the doctor's favorite phrases came back to nag her 
honest soul. 

Milly was patting her hand fondly. ‘“‘ Mamma, Anne 
does not understand,” she said; ‘‘ she would not be burned 
sooner than be a Methodist, but 1 would.” 

* Oh yes; certainly, dear,” her mother said, impatiently. 

If Anne had said that, it would mean something. But 
Milly’s mind was so easily filled and emptied! When 
Mrs. Warrick had an opinion, she knew as certainly that 
Milly would echo it as that a cup of water would reflect a 
passing color 

“She will be what I am while I am with her,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Well, I shall probably always be with her. 
Even when the girls are married, I shall look after them 
a bit.” 

She made haste now to catch the train into town. It 
was a threatening day Heavy clouds drifted through 
the thin April sunshine. Brooke walked with her to the 
little station 1 have an appointment with the oculist,” 
she explained; ‘‘my eyes have suddenly failed. I must 
have glasses before Samuel comes. Brooke, what do you 
think of this gown? It is my best, but the figures are so 
bold. It was cheap, but I wish I had bought a better 
one—and the red ginghams the girls wear? He had such 
exquisite taste.” 

* Don't bother! What are gowns?” the boy growled. 
He could not put it into words, but if Doctor Warrick 
could not see how unlike to all other girls these were in 
their solitary life with their mother; with their queer un 
worldly notions about their Warrick blood and souls in 
herited from martyrs— If he made it a question of 
gowns— He kicked astone viciously which lay in his way 

** What day does he come?” he asked 

** He leaves it for me to decide. He can run up on fur 
lough, returning when his regiment is mustered out, or 
wait and come then to stay. Of course I shall write for 
him to come at once, if ouly for a day—” 
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She did not finish the sentence. Brooke glanced at her 
face, and turned quickly away. 

‘* Here is your train,” he said, gently. 

Sarah Warrick is of no interest in this history. The 
chapter which concerns her must be brief. 

She waited an hour in the oculist’s outer offiec, her 
mind busy with calculations of the cost of the plainer 
gown and the time she would need to make it. At last 
her turn came, and she entered the operating-room. 

Doctor Swan was an old man, whom she had known 
since her childhood. He was standing when she came in, 
and greeted her gravely. She fancied that he looked 
anxious. He was a sympathetic man, in spite of his dry 
manner, Some patient, perhaps, whose case he found in- 
curable. 

**How much longer will the examination last?” she 
asked. ‘‘I have been looking at these tedious letters and 
wheels for five days. Can you not tell me what ails my 
eyes to-day?” 

‘* Yes, I think I can,” he said. 

At another time she might have been startled by his 
unsmiling face, but just then she thought of a nainsook 
wrapper, soft and creamy white—Samuel would delight 
in that, unless— Was she too old to wear white? 

Doctor Swan meanwhile led her into a dark closet and 
turned a Strong light into her eyes. “I must trouble you 
with this once more. I must be sure that 1 am right,” he 
said. As she moved her eyes up and down at his bidding, 
she hesitated about embroidery for the gown. It would 
be costly, but Samuel liked lace so much— 

** Now to the left. That will do.” 

Ile drew back, wiping the little mirror that he held. 

** Have you finished already?” 

‘* Yes, I have finished.” 

‘I am very glad. I am so busy at home. And the 
giusses?” she asked, buttoning her coat. 

The old man still rubbed the mirror with a bit of cha- 
m»is-skin, looking down at her steadily, standing between 
her and the door. 

‘You never will require glasses. I wish to say— Sa- 
rah, there is something I must tell you.” 

* Yes.” She waited, attentive, smiling. 

‘: There is a peculiar fact about the eye. You may have 
heard of it; there is a gray curtain—I may call it that—at 
the back of the eye and on it. When I turn a strong 
light— Sit down, Sarah. You do not seem strong to- 
day.” 

‘Iam not as young as when we went to school on the 
hill together,” she said, laughing. ‘‘I do feel my age a 
little this year. You were saying—” 

Why did he prose so? She would have time to buy the 
nainsook, if she could go at once. 

“It is like a gray canvas. On it, as I said "—he turned 
his eyes away from her, but went on, hurriedly—*‘on it 
an oculist can see the marks made by certain incurable 
diseases before any other part of the body betrays their 
presence. It is the writing on the wall. Death—” 

She had taken the seat he gave her. She rose now, 
mechanically, and stood looking into his eyes. He stopped 
speaking, but it seemed to her, after a moment, that he 
had been talking a long time and had said much. 

She said at last: ‘‘ What did you see? What is the dis 
case?” 

He answered her briefly. 

Turning his back on her, he began to arrange some 
empty phials on a shelf. Her eyes foHowed him. ‘‘ How 
clean his bottles were—quite shining! She must go now 
The nainsook—the train— 

Her jaws moved beyond her control. 

Death! 

‘*Are you going, Sarah?” He walked with her to the 
door. ‘* Will you have a little wine? Water?’ 

‘No, thank you.” She had her hand on the knob of 
the door. She hesitated a moment, and then turned: 
‘**Can anything be done? Is there any chance?” 

**Consult your physician at once, of course. But I did 
not diagnose the case hastily. It is kindest to be frank— 
when the time is short— What did you say?’ 

** How long?” 

‘*Not more than a month.” 

She bowed and smiled civilly, as if he had told her the 
time of day, and opening the door, passed through the 
outer office, which was filled with patients. He followed 
her to the hall. 

‘It is raining,” he said. 

**T have an umbrella, thank you. Good-morning.” 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Warrick.” 

As she went down the steps he put out his hand to 
stop her, but checked himself, looked after her with an 
approving nod, and went in. 

It was only a spring shower. The buds on the maple 
trees shone redly in it. ‘*They will be out early in May 
this year,” she thought, and then stopped short. ‘‘ Why, 
I shall not see them!” she said. 

Some woman whom she knew passed at the moment 
Sarah smiled and nodded, but looked after her, ‘‘ She 
will be here. She can see the children and talk to Samuel, 
and I—” 

‘Then a sudden frenzy came upon her to be at home, to 
see her husband. The minutes were flying, and there 
were so few! She had work for their whole lives to do, 
and no time was left her—no time. 

But at the end of a block she turned and went into a 
shop. As she made her purchase she saw that they were 
closing the windows of the house. The saleswomen were 
whispering anxiously together. Coming into the street, 
she suw workmen busy everywhere removing the flags 
and decorations from the houses. Black streamers hung 
from many windows; groups of excited men stood talk 
ing on the street; some of them wore crape on their arms, 
and they spoke low as if in the presence of the dead. 

She stopped, bewildered. Had they heard—that it was 
only a month? 

* What has happened?” she asked some one hurrying by. 

** Lincoln was murdered last night!” the woman said 
‘* Why, where have you been not to know it?” 

**Is that all?” said Sarah 

She walked on up the street. It was all so natural and 
familiar—the sun shining on the muddy spattered side 
walks, the bells on the, horse-cars jingling. There wasa 
policeman whom she knew; this was a shop where she al 
ways bought candy for Anne. 

‘There was no awful presence near her. No death, nor 
God. Nothing but the gay shops and the car-horses with 
their bells. 
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Sarah had, as we know, a worried sense of the inferi- 
ority of her own small mind. She felt, with a kind of 
humiliation now, that she could not force herself up to 
the supreme moment. 

**I wonder,” she thought, ‘‘if I shall go before Him 
thinking of candy and policemen?” 

She went to her physician's office for an hour, then to a 
telegraph station, and then home. 

The car was filled with her neighbors. They greeted 
her cordially, but they were still excited with the horror 
of the assassination. 

Mrs. Warrick sat silent, listening, on a back seat. She 
said to herself: *‘ The whole world is shaken because Lin- 
coln is dead. Nobody thinks of me. Yet I have lived 
my life in the world too. I have lived my life in the 
world too.” 

She tried to quiet herself, to think rationally. How 
would the Warricks meet death? She had always looked 
up to her husband’s family as of finer clay than herself. 
But they did not seem real at all to her now. Their very 
Dame Was an empty sound. 

She tried to think of Jane Dacre and the flames, but she 
could not remember now what it was that Jane died for. 
She could not remember what the Protestant creed was. 

As she Jeft the car her neighbors nodded good -by, 
laughing. Would they care when they knew? There 
was old Peter, waiting to carry her bag. She had always 
tried to be kind to the poor black soul. Would he re- 
member? Would anybody remember? 

The storm had sunk lower which had been threatening 
all day; a gray darkness thickened the air; suddenly 
fierce gusts bent the trees. They made the stout old wo- 
man stagger as she walked. She halted under the oaks; 
they waved their branches wildly, with half-inarticulate 
cries over her head. She saw that they knew what had 
happened to her. There was some comfort in that. She 
turned into the old garden, which was home to her more 
than any place on earth, The rain was falling now; the 
pale green bushes were dripping; the crocuses thrust their 
wet heads through the soft mould. She dropped upon 
her knees in it. So many years she had worked with 
them! She knew every leaf and root of them. 

They knew. 

She pulled up a weed or two and straightened the roots 
of the jonquils with affectionate pats, her eyes growing 
quiet. She had been treading on shifting seas, but now 
she felt firm ground again under her feet. 

She walked toward the house. ‘I’m afraid I haven't 
much grit to go through with it,” she said, with an un- 
easy laugh. 

The girls were waiting for her on the porch. She sat 
down and drew them to her, kissing them again and 
again. 

‘*Have you heard?” Milly cried. ‘‘ Have you heard, 
mamma?” 

‘‘About the President? Yes. All the world’s dying, 
I think. Stay, don’t go away! Don’t leave me.” 

**Hlow wet you are!” said Milly. ‘‘ What’s in the 
bundle?” 

‘It is a white wrapper,” Mrs. Warrick said, opening 
it, ‘‘ with embroidery. 1 thought you and Anne would 
like to remember—to see me in it. I shall wear it every 
day. Iam sorry I ever wore those ugly gowns.” 

‘*And papa? When did you tell him to come?” 

Mrs. Warrick did not answer. 

* Did you telegraph to him? When did you tell him 
to come?” 

‘I told him,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ to stay there until his 
regiment was mustered out. It will be—more than a 
month.” 

“Oh, you poor little mother!” Anue said. ‘* You want- 
cd him so! It will be so hard for you!” 

‘‘I—” She gave a queer laugh. ‘‘ Papa cannot bear 
afuss. You must always keep it from him. I will— 
wait.” 

She sat with her arms about them, looking out into the 
rain. 

Wait? for what? In a month she would be gone—alto- 
gether gone. The children would grow up like their fa- 
ther. They were of bis kind—a different kind from her. 
She had sometimes been taken for their nurse in the train. 
There was a certain air of distinction in them which she 
never could get, try as she might. She had often felt as 
if she were down ona low road in life, and these girls, 
the children of her womb, to whom she had given her own 
flesh and her own blood, were climbing up above her. 
They would go on climbing, now, and where would she 
be? 

Anne, who very seldom caressed anybody, saw just then 
her mother's troubled face, and throwing her arms about 
her, kissed her. 

‘*Why—Anne!” Mrs. Warrick held her back, looking 
at her. Her eyes gathered an intelligence which never 
before had lighted them. ‘‘ You won't forget! I have 
loved you so, children!” she said, “‘ no matter what I am, 
Nobody will ever love you like your mother.” 

She walked down the porch. ‘It’s love that lasts!’ 
she told herself, shivering with exultation. ‘‘Oh, I see 
now! On the cross—for love. He came back to them 
that loved Him—He came back—” 

Brooke at that moment rushed up the steps. ‘I must 
pull down these greens,” he said. “* Lincoln’s dead! I 
must hang out black streamers. Everybody has black 
streamers out.” 

‘‘No! No black on this house!” Mrs. Warrick cried. 
‘‘I will have no black—no mourning! When people die 
they do not go away; they are not forgotten! God is 
good. They stay to help their own. They stay right 
here!” 
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SONG BIRDS FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY W. WARREN BROWN. 
II. 


MONG the European seed-eaters the goldfinch, chaf- 

finch, linnet, bullfinch, and siskin are especially prized 
and considered most desirable for the cage or aviary. 
The first-mentioned is a great favorite abroad, and here 
too, it seems, as the bird-stores are never without them. 
“ Goldy ” is a sprightly and intelligent little fellow, quite 
happy in confinement, but of such a vivacious, restless 
disposition that his quarters should be ample. Brightly 
colored and prettily marked, the goldfinch has a cheerful 
song of about the same power as his American cousin, 
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while his habits aud treatment are identical. Some of 
these birds have been liberated in Central Park, New 
York, and have reared their young there during the past 
two or three seasons. The chaftinch, about the size of a 
canary, has a sweet but not very powerful song, while his 
coloring is rather plain; yet he is much admired by some 
amateurs, as he makes the most docile of pets, aud is so 
easily taught to perform tricks. They are sometimes 
seen on the street on the tray or hand of the bird-show- 
mun, The chaffluch’s nest is very tastefully made, and is 
a work of art, being built of moss, hair, wool, and lichens, 
and is soft and warm. Confined, they live many years. 

A few years ago a pair of English linnets were bought 
from the steward of one of the transatlantic mail-steam- 
ers and presented to me by a friend, who kuew my fond- 
ness for pets of this kind. The male, as he became ac- 
customed to his new home, proved a swect and persistent 
singer, the notes having a flutelike quality agreeable to 
listen to. After they had been in the aviary awhile their 
cage doors were opened. They both flew to the floor, 
where they had a long and apparently very confidential 
chat together, seemingly overjoyed at their reunion. 
Separate homes had been allotted them to induce the 
male to sing, which he or any other variety of bird will 
not do as well if kept in the same cage with his mate, 
After their confab was over, the cock bird started on a 
tour of inspection. This should have been written a 
** hopping” tour, as they preferred this mode of locomo- 
tion rather than flight. After their first outing they were 
so tame and happy poking and puttering about that the 
doors of their cages were left open us long as ** Darby and 
Johanna” lived in the aviary. It is said of the English 
linnets, if taken in hand young, that they will ucquire the 
songs of the nightingale and lark, or whistle airs played 
to them. But as it is only the old birds that reach here, 
this is difficult to prove. ‘They will build in confine- 
ment if a fir-tree is placed in a room that they have the 
sole use of. The young birds might be secured for ex- 
periment in that way. Unusually variable in plumage, 
this bird changes his colors at different ages. In the first 
year his coat is gray, in the second yellow, while in the 
third summer there is a decided red tinge over the body, 
quite intense on the head and wings. He is now known 
us the rose-linnet, and is in his crowning glory. Burns 
loved this bird, aud expressed his admiration in this way: 

“IT wadna gie the lintie’s song, 

Sae merry on the broomy lea, 

For all the burps that ever rang 
In all the halls of mivstreisie. 

Mair dear to me, where bush or breer 
Amang the pathless heather grows, 

The lintie’s wild sweet note to hear, 
As on the ev’nin’ breeze it flows.” 

A bullfinch’s voice in its natural state is poor and 
harsh, but if taken young he is one of the most teach- 
able of all birds. Cases have been cited where some of 
them have mastered three airs. In Germany more atten- 
tion has been paid to the feathered race than iu other 
countries. They have regular schools, in which whole 
classes of bullfinches are taught at ounce, their teacher be- 
ing a man or boy who is a fine whistler with a musical 
ear. The lessons are given in the morning and evening. 

Although “ Bully,” as he is familiarly nicknamed by 
the English, is so bright a scholar, yet he is apt to lose his 
acquired melody when the moulting season comes on, and 
needs to hear the air or airs whistled over again to quick- 
en his memory, ‘Trained birds of any description are 
costly, and this one is no exception to the rule, ten to 
twenty dollars being the price asked for so much school- 
ing. Though an uncommonly shy wood-loving creature 
in a wild state, caged and made much of his small heart 
grows big with affection for his owner, Some become so 
attached that they cannot bear a parting, but die if sepa- 
rated from a loving keeper. They are capricious iu their 
likes and dislikes, and should always be fed by the same 
hand; happier also when they alone receive attention. 

A little bird called the siskin, sometimes the black 
thistle-fiuch, with habits similar to our American canary, 
is a favorite of bird-fanciers. Short and thick-set, he 
wears a neat suit of black, yellow, and green. His natural 
song would be a pretty one if it were not for some jarring 
notes which spoil the rest. The bird is cheerful aud 
bright, and is an excellent imitator. Gymnastically in- 
clined, he loves to climb, or hang head downward while 
clinging to the bars of his cage. Is happy in confinement 
and easily tamed. He is useful in an aviary, as his con- 
tinual twittering is an incentive to song among his neigh- 
bors. 

Most of us can recall these lines as being of absorbing 
interest in childhood days: 

“Who killed cock-robin ? 

I, said the sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow, 

I killed cock-robin.” 
Anybody who had a choice collection of precious beauti- 
ful birds, as one large and contented family, and should 
be enticed into purchasing this knowing scamp through 
his bright large eye and red breast, and then in guileless 
innocence turn him loose among the others, would regret 
it very shortly, and before long, if there was no other 
available place to put him in, would think the sanguiuary 
sparrow in the above famous verse did the proper thing 
when he ended robin’s career. He is altogether too 
ane for well-behaved birds to associate with, and 
delights in making them miserable, driving them off from 
the food and water cups, worrying them as much as an 
English sparrow does his winged neighbors when he has 
the chance. By himself he has his good poiuts; graceful 
in motion and handsome in appearance, le resembles the 
bluebird, except in color, aud is about the same size. He 
is of a lively, fearless disposition. It is better to have a 
large cage for his abode, with as much freedom outside of 
it as is convenient. He entertains you with some sweet 
warbling notes, and is very companionable. 

None of the feathered musicians are more widely 
known or have a greater celebrity than the nightingale, 
and deservedly so. Though only a medium-sized songster, 
of sober coloring, he would hardly attract a casual glance 
if it were not for those remarkably sweet strains which 
bubble out from his small throat. For variety, compass, 
and harmony of voice it is truly a wonderful song you are 
hearing. Long years ago, as an art student in a German 
city, I can recall his melody. My sleeping - apartment 
faced a large park, with only the width of a quiet street 
between them. This pleasure-ground was well wooded, 
having a clump of tall lindens interspersed with shrub- 
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bery below. Here ‘* Philomela” was often pleased to 
pour out his wild entrancing strain. On mild summer 
nights he was especially musical, In that quarter of the 
town people retired early. By ten in the evening all 
noise ceased, excepting at intervals the echoing footsteps 
of some belated pedestrian broke the silence that now en- 
sued. But bark! listen to that clear prelude, immediate- 
ly followed by a brilliant volley of song, now loud, now 
low, now gay and rapid, but ever ravishing and in perfect 
time. It is hard to believe that the one small body, so 
sharply defined against the shadowy blue of the moonlit 
sky, is the author of it all. There on the topmost branch 
he takes his stand, and will serenade the inhabitants of 
half a street for the next two hours, with hardly a break 
in the concert. Many of this species sing more by day 
than by night, or as the whim seizes them, 

It is a pity the nightingale is so delicate and difficult to 
keep when one wants to Lave him in the house. He needs 
the tenderest care and attention to his wants to thrive in 
confinement. Bird-fauciers who have been most success 
ful with him say he is a large eater and needs all he will 
take. A variety agrees with him. Besides the regular 
mocking-bird food with grated carrots, elderberries, raw 
meat chopped fine, or shredded, with ants’ eggs, hard. 
boiled eggs, worms, and insects, should be given him as a 
change, with plenty of meal-worms thrown in. 

In moulting-time a warm corner, and a cage not less 
than eighteen inches long, twelve inches wide, and twelve 
high, with a cloth top, should be his abode. Of a reddish- 
brown plumage, al and female are much alike, except 
the singer is a shade brighter and has more white on his 
throat. Arriving in England near the end of April, the 
middle or latter part of May should be the time to look 
for them on sale in America. 





Tue first instalment of a new serial story of the present 
day by Brander Matthews mukes its appearance in the 
issue of HanPerR’s WEEKLY for July 6th. The title of the 
story is, ‘‘ His Father’s Son,” and its scene is laid in the 
city of New York, with special emphasis upon that inter- 
esting region of New York known as Wall Street. The 
illustrations for this story, which will continue for three 
months, will be by T. de Thulstrup. 

—The tennis tournament for the Middle States Cham- 
pionship, held at Orange during the week ending June 15th, 
was less interesting than usual to women players because 
there were no events in women’s singles. Only three or 
four entries were received, and it was deemed not worth 
while to hold the contest for so few. All the other matches 
were well played, and drew large numbers of people every 
day to the grounds. Dr. W. N. Frazer and Miss Juliette 
Atkinson, of the Kings County Club, who are known 
everywhere in local tennis circles for their good team- 
work, did not, for some reason, play in their usual form 
at Orange this year. Even in their match against E. P 
Fischer and Miss Helen Hellwig, the victory they won was 
not very satisfactory, for neither side distinguished itself 
by brilliant work. In the finals the next day the Brook- 
lyn players were defeated by Clarence Hobart and. Miss 
Augusta Schultz. An odd feature of the contest was that 
the victors did not win a single game in the first set, so 
that at first it looked as if things were going decidedly 
the other way. With the opening of the next set, how- 
ever, they rallied, and took the following three in quick 
succession, thus capturing first prize iv the mixed doubles. 

—At the open tournament of the West Side Club of 
this city, which ended on Saturday, June 22d, one of the 
most interesting features of the women’s play was the 
work of Miss Mary G. Millett. She is one of the younger 
players and was somewhat nervous, being evidently un- 
accustomed to tournament playing, but her form is ex- 
cellent, and with practice she will doubtless become a 
formidable opponent. Having succeeded in reaching the 
finals in the singles, she found herself matched against 
Miss Atkinson. Here she was, of course, entirely out- 
classed, but the fight she made was a spirited one, and 
several games were scored to her credit. With excellent 
judgment, she soon discovered that Miss Atkinson pre 
fers a net game, and accordingly, as often as she had a 
chance, lobbed well over her adversary’s head into the 
back of the court, thus keeping her from coming up to 
volley. First prize, in the mixed doubles, went to Dr. 
Frazer and Miss Atkinson, who defeated J. Parmly Paret 
and Miss Hellwig in a hotly contested match. The latter 
team were under the Gastventens of not having played 
together often enough to be thoroughly acquainted with 
each other’s methods in doubles, while their opponents 
work in perfect harmony. 

—The Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
just held its second annual mecting at Newton, Massachu. 
setts, the reports showing that fifty-six clubs are now 
joined in this movement for co-operation in women’s work, 
and also that much real practical work for the public 
good has been accomplished in a quiet way. Mrs. Ednah 
Dow Cheney urged that every club take up as special 
work for the coming year some branch of education con- 
nected with the public schools or libraries. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was unanimously re-elected the State Presi- 
dent. Over eight hundred women were present as dele- 
gates. 

—Mary Aitken Carlyle, the historian’s niece, and his 
nurse and companion during his last years, has just died 
at Edinburgh, at the age of fifty. 

—One of the most useful works managed by the Sal- 
vation Army in New York is the oul conducted at 
82 Cherry Street by the Slum Brigade. The work was be 
gun by a few devoted women four years ago, and now 
there is an average of one hundred and thirty-five a week 
cleansed, fed, and cared-for by the four women who make 
this nursery their special charge. An English woman, 
called ** Auntie” by the little ones, is at the head of the 
work, and has been fitted for it not only by her own mo- 
therhood, but by her experience as a trained hospital nurse 
in her own country. No harsh words are ever used in the 
pleasant rooms or on the roof, where the litle ones take 
their airing. The gift of a few plants and flowers would 
make it a garden of delights to the babies. 








SEASONABLE TOILETTES 


FP UE special feature of the gown 
l Fig. 1, which is of chine taf 
i white ground, is the 
Venetian 


feta with 


irge collar of handsome 

guipure, which is applied on green 
tin. This coilar is round at the 

back, spreads widely over the 

shoulders, and tapers to two long 

points on the front, connected by a 


The belt and 
ollar are of the green satin 

A black-ground silk with a large 
design of tulips is employed for the 


strap on the bust 


stock-« 


flaring skirt of the gown Fig. 2 
The waist is of red and biack 
changeable taffeta, which only 
hows, however, in the sleeves, 
collar, and belt, the body being 
covered with éceru embroidered 
batiste. Frills of the embroidery 
droop ibout the armholes, headed 


by a black ribbon strap with knots 

A warm-weather gown, Fig. 3, is 
of écru batiste with pink corded 
stripes. The skirt is trimmed with 
inserted points of écru guipure 
Similar points combined form a 
large collar for the bodice, extend 
ing in three points to the belt in 
front, but only about half-way 
down on the back, where there is 
i middle point with two shorter 
side px Shot. pink taffeta rib 
bon forms the collar and belt 

A blouse of yellow taffeta dotted 
with black, Fig. 4, has a broad band 
of cream guipure forming a sort of 
yoke to the front. Lower down 
the front is crossed by a narrower 
band, and a third forms the belt, both these having a rib- 
hon chou on the right side. The sleeve puffs are divided 

band A very full tour de cou, made of lace- 

edged and pleated black gauze, forms a becoming frame 
for the face 

Fig. 5, a costume of light gray silky crépon, is very 
simply made with a round gathered waist, leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves, and plain flaring skirt. Over the waist is mount 
ed a short black velvet bolero, with a funnel pleat at the 
middle of the front covered with steel bead and spangle 
embroide ry A 
velvet belt with a 
silver buc kle en 
circles the waist 
The tour de cou 
is of black net 
trimmed with yel 
and fast 
ened with a bunch 
of pink blossoms 

The waist of the 
aress Fig 6 is 


nnts 


Fig 


by a lace 


iow lace 


made with the 
sloping 1830 
shoulder. The ma 


terial is écru flax 
linen with a deli 
cute traced design 





in black. A broad 
double box - pleat 
is at the front of 
the waist, studded 
with large fancy 
butions of pearl 
unl = stee) The 
shirred collar and 
th belt with Fig. 4—Yettow Tarreta WAIT 


broad sash on the AND Buiack Gauze Rucue 








Fig. 6.—Fievrep Fax 


Deas 


LINEN Fig. 7.—Suont BLack VELVET 


CAPE 








1.—Cuink& TarretTa Gown. 


right side are of 
black and tan 
changeable silk. 

A wrap of black 
velvet Fig. 7 is in 
the form of a waved 
cape stopping short 
considerably, above 
the waist, sur- 
mounted by a deep 
black lace ruffle. 
A lace ruche around 
the neck has a pink 


ribbon bow nest- 
ling in it on the 
side Two tabs 


which fall from the 
neck almost to the 
foot of the skirt are 
of lace applied on 
pink ribbon. 

The light blue 
piqué gown, Fig. 8, 


has part of the 
waist made of 
white nainsook. 


The gathered back 
is entirely of nain- 
sook, trimmed with 
three lengthwise 
bands of insertion 
joined in pairs by 
a narrow beading. 
At the front the 
nainsook is shirred 
with a heading to a 
piqué yoke. Plain 
caps cover the slope 
of the shoulder, the 
sleeve puff being 
shirred to the Le 
with a narrow head- 
ing. The skirt is 
gored, and has an 
added deep gored 
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Fig. 2.—FLOWERED Tarreta GOWN WITH 


Batiste WaIstT. 


Fig. 5.—Cr&pon Gown witu BLack 
Fig. 3.—Srrirep Liven Batiste Dress. 


Fig. 8.—Lienut Bive Preuk wirn 


Wuitrre Narnsook 


people advance in years. 
organ as the eye, and one on which we are so very de- 
pendent for comfort and safety in going about, should be 
treated with respect, and cared for, if it be at all diseased, 
by the advice of science and the aid of the best appli- 
ances, 
to the haphazard of glasses chosen without a specified 
formula, should glasses be needed. 

The lorgnette, so easily carried, so quickly lifted into 
place, in itself so graceful, and capable of being used as 





flounce joined on with an inser- 
tion. 

Fig. 9 is a neat tailor-made cos 
tume of fawn-colored whipcord 
made with a flaring skirt, and a 
short fitted coat-waist, with double- 
stitched jacket pieces at the upper 
part of the front and large double 
epaulettes. The vest consists of 
two wide broché ribbons held in 
a buckle at the waist, and hanging 
in notched ends on the skirt. 


THE LORGNETTE. 

O many persons suffer from 
shortness of sight that the lor- 
gnette is more than a convenient 
adjunct to an out-of-door toilette; 
it is a positive necessity to a wo- 
man whose objection to the wear- 
ing of eye-glasses or spectacles is 
positive. Of course when an oc- 
ulist orders these the most reluc- 
tant victim of myopia has only to 
obey, and when one thinks of the 
advantages which accompany nor- 
mal sight, and the pleasures they 
miss, who grope their way in a 
purblind manner through a world 
of beautiful surprises, it seems sin- 
gular that people object to glasses 
solely on the ground that they are 
unbecoming. Still,there are young 
women who cannot make up their 
minds, except under great press 
ure, to assume useful aids to 
sight. A popular but erroneous 
impression prevails that near and 
far sightedness and other derange- 
ments of vision cure themselves as 
The fact.is that so delicate an 


Children’s eyes should never be neglected, nor left 


effectivei'y as a 
fan, is a great ad- 
dition to one’s 
outfit for a jaunt 
or one’s prepara- 
tion for theatre or 
opera. It sug- 
gests no creeping 
invasion of age, 
since youth and 
roses, equally 
with wrinkles and 
gray hairs, find it 
a satisfactory pos- 
session. 

It is also, in 
silver or tortoise 
shell, avery 
charming gift,and 
one which ean be 
adapted to the 
needs of a great 
variety of purses; 
the person receiv- 
ing it adding the 
lenses to suit her 
own eyes, 
VELVET BoLero. 





Fig. 9.—Costume or FawNn-cOLORED 
Wurrcorp 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN.—From a Parytine spy Franz Hans 








THE YEAR AT THE 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 
7a )UGH 80 quietly going about its work 

of social progress, the University Settle 
ment Sock 


Ly is Stemlily advancing its enter 


prise of reform, the trend being ways to 
make life better, more glad and useful to 
the people coming within iis scop 

The Setldement House at No. 26 Delancey 


Street is now crowded to its fullest extent 


there being two thousand members in its 

bs aml classes applicants to which are 
conustantiy re fused entrance for lack of « 
commodatio Much need is felt for a new 
ind commodious building 

An innovation this year 1s the residence 
in the Settlement or Guild House of two 
lady workers, Dr. Dorothea Lummis and 
Mrs. E. P. Campbell, an aunt of the head 
worker, Mr. James B. Reynolds. Dr. Lum 
mis holds free office hours for women, and 
renders invaluable service in protecting the 
kindergarten and younver clubs from con 
tagious «disease The presence of feminine 
residents is proving an effective means of 
reaching and aiding the women and young 
ris of the clubs 

he increase in numbers and in show of 
interest is marked this season. Last year | 
nly two workers were in residence, now 
there are six; and while thirty outside work 


ers lent their last year, the 
just past fifty-three were busy in the various 
branches of the work, the larger majority 


being mature and young women 


seT Vices SeUSOn 


Mr. Reynolds is still in his first year as 
head worker, but his evident deep concert 
in the sociological scheme, and his quic iN 
ind sympathetic intelligence, are proving 


vreat Incentives in enlarging and strength 


ening the enterprise lle isa member of the 


Committee of Seventy, served on the Plat 
form and Press committecs during the elec 
tion campaign, and is an active member of 
the Good Government Club. He was in 


trusted by Mr. R. Fult« President 
of the Society for lumproving the Condition 
of the Poor, with $10,000, and gave employ 
ment to more than two hundred men in street 
cleaning line Wal 
ter S. Ufford.a student of sociology at Co 
lumbia College; Mr. E. E. Moore, of Union 


m Cutting 


other residents are Mr. 


Seminary, who has conducted a free league 
bureau for the benefit of the Guild House 
neighborhood; and Mr. Truman R. Tempk 


who has acted as special worker among ten 


ement- houses 


The aim of all the workers is to deve lop 
wholesome vitality and orderliness among 
their neighbors, and to furnish food for the 
growth of mind and character as well as to 
better material conditions The personal 


work of helping the young people and their 
to the Guild House 
garded as of supreme importance 


elders who come Is re 


technical education is 
to train the 


ilso provided, with 
young classes in secur 
ing special useful, independent 
lives; while older members an en 
deavor is made to enlarge their views of life, 
to increase their interests and enjoyments, 
amd to be Ip them to realize some of the plea 
sures Which the mind can extract from itself 
central feature of the Set 
but other movements are 
outside the house by different 


pur pos 
filness for 
With tine 


The club is the 
within 
carried on 


tlement 


A SILVER QUESTION 













rus Horwes & Eowannes Siirver Co, wish to an- 
nounce to the many people who are using their silver- 
plated ware following 
e silver inlaid in the back of the bowls and 
handles of spoons and forks is 925-1000 fine, as in- 
dicating the standard of Ster ing Sil ve The trade 
mark stamped on the Sterling Silver Inlaid goods is 
“E ST ERI ING INLAID ae rhe silver used in 
o silve iting on all of Homes & Eowanne’ 
ds is pure silve of the | nited States 
emay Devuple tying Horwrs & Eowanne 
Silver Inlaid or silver-plated ware are assured of the 
quality of the silver ueed, and me ertious will ever 
egard lity where the name or trade- 
rk al & Kow sane appears Adv.) 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has hoon ueed for over fifty yeure by millions of 
mothers fo eir children while teething, with perfect 
success ' * em the eofiens the yume, allnye 
ull pen ires wind colic, and je the beet remedy fir 
liarrhe Sold by rugyiets in every part of the 
world Twenty five cents a bottle.—[Ade 
SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
prevalent at all seasons of the year, bat can be 
‘ ded gely whe they properly cared for 
i nt Health ia the title of a valuable pamphlet 
emeible to a who will send ddress to the 
w York Condensed Milk ('o,., N. ¥, City.—[Adr 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Menufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


¢ COCOAS 2nd CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
i IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 








Caution * meny imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 

oods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
y, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A limited | 
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1 workers. These clubs and classes are varied 
in character and scope —a particul: < iuter- 
esting class being the Wadsworth Literary 
Circle, under the teaching of Mrs. Schuyler | 
Van Rensselaer: while the Potomac Cad ets, 
under Miss Winifred Buck, the Order C it 
in charge of Miss Carlotta Nicoll and Mr. B. 
8. Johnson, the Daisy Chain, the Litthe Wo- 
men’s Club, and numberless others are in a 
flourishing condition 

The library has been open every day for 
the past year, and since this daily opening the 
crowd of children besieging its doors has 
steadily grown, their intuitive liking for the 
best books being a suggestive fact. 

The dancing academy, numbering one 
hundred and fifty young men and women, 
has provided orderly and enjoyable social 
| dances every Saturday evening, with hostess 

and master of ceremonies in attendance, and 

accompanied by all the 
ionable ballroom 


known journalist Mr. Edward Thimme has 
alxo been a new educational feature, and 
they furnish ideas, thoughts, and motives 


for the eager listeners 

Among the interested members of the so- 
ciety are Mrs. Benjamin Silliman Church, 
Mrs. J. W. Harper, Mrs. Charles Russell Low 
ell, Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss Helen Villard, 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. William E 


Dodge, Mr. Arthur M. Dodge, Mr. W. Bay 
ard Cutting, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
Mr. Brander Matthews, Rev. Dr. Arthur 


Brooks, and Mr. Nicholas Fish. 


SELF-COMPLACENCY. 
ie are some people whose 
placency seems hard to disturb, A well 
grounded idea of their own value and self 
importance may account for their envi- 
able of mind, and it 
never to be troubled with a doubt that one 
is not ‘* just as good as the next man.” But 
another cause of assertive self-complacency 
| must be a quickness of wit which can always 
cup some ove else’s achievement with another 
equally as good 
Whether or not the self-complacent mood 
be agreeable to the egotist or the reverse, its 
too frequent display is apt to make a person 
appear somewhat ridiculous. An old copy 
axiom declares that “modesty is the 
banner of merit,” and boastful persons are 
apt to make claims which their social world 
discounts. It is well for most of us to aim 
at a higher eminence, not to rest satisfied 
with our present attainments. The poet who 
despair” had not fool 
ishiy complacent people in his mind’s eye 


self-com 


state 


book 


speaks Of “‘a divine 





Awarded 
Honors — World’s Fair. 


‘DR: 


Highest 





CREAM 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 

A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
| Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 





The Finishing Touch 


f beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


| Goisnsiene Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delieate 


to the skin. Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
absolutely invisible. 
Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25¢. 


by mail, or at Druggists’. 


beauty 


less, 












etiquette of a fash- 


| 
rhe lectures on current events by the well- 






Wicura 


“SKIN 


b> A warm bath with 
? Cuticura Soap, 
and a single appli- 
cation of Cuticura, 
the great skin cure, af- 
* ford instant relief, per- 





torturing, ones skin cape oe 
Bold th English an@ 


roughout the world, and Boras 
& merican chert In wie as Sites. "ic itish depots 
Bole . Boston, Porras 


is comfortable | 








| weekly fastion paper issued Thursdays. 


REMINGTON 
Sample Free. | 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


nue & Cusm. Corr., U. 8. A 
BEST ano 
PUREST 











EX 


THE ONLY ORICINAL 
ano CENUINE 





A little of it 


goes so far! 
But, it feels 


so good, you 


waste it. 
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THE LADIES’ LIBERTY, #100. 
Combines all the good points of other wheels and a host ot ex- 
clusive ones. It wilt meet the approval of the most fastidious 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE Cco., 


4 WARREN STREET, N. Y., and 
1217 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN. 
567 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


SMAR COWNS. 


purchasing on 

4 news -stand a 

copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 

ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 

Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 

$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
Address 

vyeoou E, 222 Fourth Ave,.,New York. 


CYCLE s are a standard 


of excellence. Free Catalogue 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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‘mit rest and sleep, and | 











"ot. XXVIII, No. 27, 


“wry, I thought | 
everybody 





knew that the old fashioned wool 
braid did not wear at all—besides 
it defaces the shoes. This is what 


you ought to use 39 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


as. 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A set of the “‘S.H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6 N.Y. 


“S.H.& M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 








GALLONS FOR 25) 


Not of the  poapesetione of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthful imitation in theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. B. HIRES CO., Philadelphia 














bases 


Nirvana 
Perfumes 


in 12 Exquisite Odors. 


The latest and best product of 
the world-famous German par- 
meur, 


WM. RIEGER 
Prankfurt-on-the-Main 
High-priced because these del- 
" icate odors cannot be produced 
cheaply, Ay their lasting qual- 
ities make them most econom- 

ical for refined users. 


Ask for it at al! first-class drug 

and dry goods stores. 

MARSHALL PIELD & CO. 
Sole Agents 


Chicago, Ills. 
A Use Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. 
Bot oot Ss . 


By Mrs. SANGSTER. 


Little Knights and Ladies. 


Verses for Young People. 
SANGSTER, Author of * 
etc. Illustrated. 


al, $1 25. 


A volume of poems which are wholly suitable for 
children’s reading, and which will be quite as welcome 
to the children’s mothers. There is a womanly touch 
which will win for Mrs. Sangster hundreds of admirers 
—N.Y. Times. 

A volume of ballads and lyrical pieces for young 
people by an author who never tires her readers 
Some of them are very sweet, and all are of high quality 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

The verses in this collection are excellent ; 
are sweet and rhythmical. . Poetry like this is de- 
lightful; it pleases and educates, charms and inspires. 
“ Little Knights and Ladies” will meet with a hearty 

















By MARGARET E. 
‘On the Road Home,” 
Cloth, 


16mo, Ornament- 


all of them 


| welcome.—Brooklyn Standard-Union 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UR For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 
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| a te 
, Although the lining may tear, the 


Fibre Chamois interlining remains 

y firm crd substantial, holding the 

dress to iis original shape. 
You can’t *‘ down 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamois 





Vantine’s Fans 


Our regular $1.75 Japanese silk 
| fan (wide folds, lace stick, silk 
cord and tassels, with exquisitely 
hand-painted floral decorations) 
is now selling at $1.00. 
One dollar for a one-dollar- 
and-seventy-five-cent fan. 
Red, yellow, navy blue, gray, 
lavender, tan. ’ 
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Comes in three weights. 
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Ce By mail for above price and 1c. ex- 
- . tra for postage. Stamps accepted. 
No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. ¢ xe Vantine’s tea-book free. A. A. Van- 
5 No. 30.—Heavy. id ‘ tine & Co., 877 and 879 Broadway, 
Width, 64 inches. : | New York. 
Complexion Powder Ladies are rapidly 
i i i i Beware 0 adopting 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element worthless imita- The New Way of 
of beauty and purity. tations. See that Holding Dress 
It is universally known, and everywhere — oy buy és Shields 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- stam pe No Stitching 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles FIRRE ? : THE 
and skin diseases. 
CHAMOIS. | 
For Sale Everywhere. | | EurekaPatentCorsetCover 
mi > At the Lining Has open pockets for holding Dress 
{ Counter of all Shields. The shields are held firmly 
. 00 in place and can be instantly removed 
Dry Ge od's tye ring 7 ohn ggg bem meres 
A Hi d Fi | Stores. i for shirt waists and light dresses. 
afi some igure ‘* Bureka’’ Shields are made to fit the pockets. 
ez 
W. B. CORSETS | GSSSSSOSSSSHSSSSSSSHDIGSSSSSSSSSHOSHOHOHHOHODWOHOHHHOHOHHHOHATHATRIG AAAS FHSSIGATIGIIG ‘ w — es etl guage 
are cut in such a % | R. H. Macy & Co., James A Hearn & Son, 
manner that they ¢ % | Lord & Taylor, Ehrich Bros, 
rive a graceful ap- ; ~ | H. O'Neill & Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Sema to alime A | ; % Bloomingdale Bros., D. M. Williams & Co 
j ig y. BROOKLYN: 
any kind of figure, g % | | F. Loeser & Co., Wechsler Bros. & Co 
reducing remarka- y %, ouaniine 
' bly the apparem size g % Jordan, Marsh & Co., Houghton & Dutton, 
{ of the waist with- 4} % Gross & Strauss, Houston & Henderson 
1! out undue pressure. Se % ae 
Short, Long. y We guarantee the Weft of our make % John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
7 — , : Woodward & Lathrop, Washington, 
Extra Long ‘ to be ALL Hair ; salt 
, . y Hurtzler Bros., Baltimore, 
Extremely Long & %, Marshall Field & Co., ¢ « 
Waist, 4, 5 and 6 ¥ ¢ There are good imitations, but these > Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo 
H k Clasp ;: é : . y, Thompson & Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., 
OOK UlAsps, @ can be detected by testing the weft. Hair % Hunter, Glenn & Hunter, Detroit, Mich., 
$1 to $5 * when pulled is elastic, Fibre and Cotton ; , T. A. Chapman, & Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
—— y, Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Per pair. PY ¢ will not stretch. Cuarces E. Pervear, Agent. %, shee re 
, SATISFACTION > CORSETS. ¢ Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and % If your dealer does not have them, write to 
GUARANTEED. ¢ substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not % | bt. F. ABBOTT & CO., Sole Mirs., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
Der Gale Everywhere, ¢ break or crush ; imitations and substitutes will. % 
y, 
detainee g Ask your dealer for Ours. We do not sell at retail. % The New Man hattan 
¢ 
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ers | ROUND THREAD § & When You take a Tramp need Skirt 
ROYAL DRESDEN| ; on your Wheel 


Vou Maes Deodorant pain Syst ste ll 
ART LINEN +A molint: Z 
























Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Powder | Fast Color 
SOLE ACENTS -C4J. BALLIN 


for 
120 FRANKLIN STREET +: NY 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS | 
And Other Stories. By WALTER | 
BESANT, Author of “ Beyond the 


and similar toilet uses 
Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 


The only oderless and harmless antiseptic. At Notion Counters of 
dry goods stores and all druggists. Sample Box, by mail, ée. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene Street, New York, " Manufactured by 






for. 


<> *> 





| Covyrish ati at 








} Dreams of Avarice,” etc. 12mo, H il d Ch ° WATER SPOTS 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. avl an ina MUD SPOTS 
BILLY BELLEW It isi SALT-WATER SPOTS 
A Morel. Se WE eeenk: wk | t is important to buyers that they should be ON YOUR DRESS 
thor of “ Marcia,” “ Thirlby Hall,” informed that the only ware that has always been known 
“A Man of His Word,” etc. II- 


lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 
as Haviland China is marked under each piece : goods stamped 


‘Pluette”’ 


sian 
THE MAYOR OF CASTER-= uy &C° aot ds Co on back every five yards. Manufactured and 


L waterproofed by THe PLurTre Company, All 
é BRI DGE, “pancY’ Lim ogee * first-class retailers can supply ** PLUETTE.”’ 
A Story of a Man of Character. 


) —_—_—_- Mention Harper’s Bazar in your letter when you write 
; By Tuomas Harpy, Author of On White China. On Decorated China. 








Featherbone Corsets 


‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” etc. 
















lew Editi j 2tche New Model, 
New Edition. W ith Etched | Lengthens the Waist, 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gives Beautiful Form, 

$1 50. “ Best Sateens. 

TOOTH > ' tie 
ARPER S CATALOGU Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
= c b. 
DIPLOMATIC DISEN ARNICA SOAP E BEST thoroughly revised, classified, and ond Des 
CHANTMENTS. dentifrice ; antiseptic — harmless — effective. No soapy taste. A indexed, will be sent by mail to any Only $1. 


} trial will make you its lasting friend, Swdbstitutes are not “ as 


. N address on receipt of ten cents. 
re y ‘DI ‘Ee r | good.” All druggists or by mail asc. C. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. I 
d Novel. y W.DITH IGELOW, | 


For sale by first-class retail- 











. j — . ——__——_—_—_——_— ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, | of price. Twenty different 
mt TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: styles of corsets and waists. 
" Si 2 5- Send for price-list. 
— Messrs, J AY, Regent Street, London, W., Featherbone Corset Co., ‘Sole Mirs., Kalamazoo,Mich, 


Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. —--—-—- —- — 


Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. DEAFES Fan norses fare 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. my ie 
nat Ws 


iS ite care all = de. 
Underclothing, Hosiery, and Gloves. ; HEA R “souk of 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


' 
| 
C8” For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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A FOURTH-OF-JULY STORY 


A PATRIOTIC 
* Tur thief who broke 


the fale« 


THING 

into my shop last night,” 
hair merchant, * 
fire-cracker.” 


said 
reminded me very much of a 


*Hlow wae that 7” asked his friend 


‘He went off with a bang,” sighed the hair mer- 
chant 
—————— 
“T wish,” said she, as by the pack 
Of crackers they did stop, 
‘That you, dear George, were like these squibs, 
For then perhaps you'd pop 
——— 
Did your bey do well in college, Mr. Wilkes ?” 


Very. He led his class in Latin and Greek 

Giood, His vacation will be a pleasant one with 
the consciousness of having done so well 

Well, nos he's got to study all summer. He was 


flunked on his English 


: 
AN UNNECESSARY REQUEST. 
“Goon-nteut, MauMa. Don't FORGET TO WAKE 
ME Ul WHEN THE CANNONS GO ovr.” 





NOT NEEDED 


* Feller-citizens,—I tell« ye the Eng lish was treated 


jest right,” eried the orator, “They ‘ain't got any 
business on these here shores, then, now, ne r hever. 
We'ain’t got no nse for their manue re; we ‘ain't got ne 


use for their customs; we 
their lange *, when ye comes to think on it 

* You are right,” said a man in the crowd 
get along without it in great shape.” 


‘ain't even got no use for 








“You 


—>—_— 


“I think a dollar are a great deal to pay for this,” 
nv aiel Mr. Wapton, in the bric-a-brac shop. 
‘Is —papa—is! Don't say ‘a dollar are,’” 
Minn Ww upton. 
*I suy are,” retorted the old gentleman, “ using the 
word dollar in its collective sense, indicating one hun- 
dred cents.” 





whispered 


en 

“I hate these bicycles built for two,” 
mison, “It encourages people 
bac 


said Miss Jem- 
to talk behind your 
a 
“Where's my bicycle 7” 
of the Fourth, as he came out into the yard. 
* Bou-hoo !—I d-don't know,” said Willie 
off a little while ago." 
Went off! Where?” 
* Boo-hoo !—I d-don't know 
matic tire wiv powder an’ 
an'—ah-hvoo-ah-hoo! 


asked papa on the morning 


“It went 





I f{-fu-filled the roo- 
touc hed a i match to it, 
—it went away.” 
ee 

The philosopher who says that there is nothing 
sweeter to look upon than a June bride finds many 
who will agree with him, but to the man who marries 
in July, a July bride is a by no means unpleasant spec- 
tacle, which the philosopher will do-well to remem ber 


—_~.>—__ 


‘There is one part of your romance, Mr 
you will have to change,” said the editor. 

“ What is that?" asked Hicks 

“Where the deaf-and-dumb boy rescues Ethelinda 
from the oceaw, You say that with one hand ‘he 
grasped the fair girl around the waist, and with the 
vtber he sigualled loudly for assistance.” 


licks, that 


= — 


“Chicago ie a wonderful place,” 
went out and saw them smoke hams 
‘Smoke hams?” retorted Bingle. 
why do th ey smoke hams ? 
Chicage 


said 


Jarley. “1 


Great heavens, 
Isn't there any tobacco in 





——————.—_ 


“Mise Harkaway,” said Dolliner; “I suppose you 
have seen the statement in this week's Gazette that we 
raved to be married . 
“Ye wall she *I saw it.” 

‘awa 1, | wish you to know that I had nothing to de 
with that announcement, and I have written this letter 
of denial." 





“Oh; IL wouldn't send it,” suid she, naively * What 
is the use 7” 

* Hut it ien’t true [” 

*That is so; but it isn't impossible Do you know 


that poper contains a yrea 


t many valuable hints 
And he took the hint 


a 
‘There, thank goodness, my steamer dress ix fluish- 
ed,” said Mra. Caseawary 
“What, that thing? Those sleeves will bx 
fully uneomfortal ve. They are us big a8 those on a 
ball « rem. 


fright- 


‘I know; and if the steamer sinks, they'll keep m 
aflwat.’ 
— > 
* Waldo,” said Mr, Bostone, “ your mamma te Hs me 


thi ut you called her a mean stingy thing to-day." 
* Yes, father, I did,” replied the boy, with a sob 
do ‘And don't you know it was very wrong of you to 
0 80 
‘Yes, father. The words stingy and mean- convey 
the same idea, and I was guilty of a biLaf tautology of 
which I am heartily ashamed, but in the heat of my 
wrath at her refusal to bestow a second morsel of pie 
npon me, I completely forgot all questions of rhetori- 
sal import.’ 








“Tuank Goopxess, | was 


A LESSON LEARNED 


“What does the Fourth of July mean?” asked Tod- 
diekins of me 

The other night, while sitting after dinner on my 
chee. 

“Why do we set off cannon, and keep up a fearful 
din 

From morning ull the night comes up and calls the 
sunbeams in?” 

“Tt is to celebrate " 

“When we, 
the eye; 

Declared our independence, and the 


a day some years ago,” said I, 
to speak in figures, hit Great Britain in 





Britieh flag for- 


B00 

Resolved to start in business on our own sharp little 
hook.” 

* But, daddy dear,” the boy remarked, “I prithee 


tell me why 
We wished to hit Great Britain such a whack upon 
the eye.” 
“It was the 
us close 
She wouldn't let us have our way, and gave us many 
a dose 


parent country,” I replied, “and kept 


“She said to us, 
minded well, 

Until we got aroused one 
epell; 

And then we said: 
enongh of you 

Go back across the sea and stay, and don't you dare 
say book!’ 


‘do this,’ ‘do that,’ and we had 


day and fought her for a 


‘No more of this; we've had 


“ And, oh, my son, "twas noble work we did in those 
old days, 

And that is why we celebrate in sundry noisy ways, 

By making noise from morn till night, with crackers 
and with bomba, 

And brazen bands of music and the 
toms.” 


beating of tom- 








BURN IN AN INOCUDATUR, AND OAN STAY OUT AS LaTEe a8 I PLease!” 


And Toddiekins climbed down 
stood awhile, 

His face a study, innocent, with not a trace of guile. 

“T guess that I'll be noble too,” said he; “old dad, 
good-by ; 

I'm feeling kind of roused myself,” 
in the eye. 


unto the floor and 


and banged me 
—— 


Gus. “ Tlow did you happen to ask her to marry you 
the first time you ever met her? 


Cuorsaix. “ Well—ah—you see I had just been intrg- 
dneed to her, and I—ah—couldn't think of anything 
else to say.” 


————_——_ 
“Won't 
pop 
Begged ‘Tom in his merry prattle. 


you lend me your box of quinine pills, 
” 


“ What for?” asked his father. “To play with,” said 
Tom, 
* Because I have lost my rattle.” 


ee 
“ Were you at the Commencement last night ?” asked 
Taddells of Wifes. 
“Twas, Wasn't Miss Senior's essay on 
Battles Aim High,’ a wonderfully fine production 7” 
“It was indeed ; but L-was more deeply interested ih 
Miss Trivvet's essay on ‘ How to Make a Chicken Pot 


*In Life's 


Pie.’ I heard that she received five proposals of mar- 
riage before she got out of the hall.” 
—_——@e——— 


“T think I will rent myself ont to old maids as a 
hushand-compeller,” remarked Bacheller. 

“Old maids haven't any husbands,” objected Harke 

“IT mean to procure husbands for them,” explained 
Bacheller. 

“How can you do it ?” asked Harke. 

* By paying attention to them,” sadly replied Bach- 
eller, “I’ve noticed that every virl to —— I've ever 


been attentive has married sumebody else, 
———— 
“T love you better than I do myself,” said he. 
suid she, innocently 


“So do I,” 


A CONVENIENUE. 


Jarley. “Te Must ue CONVENIENT 
SEE IF YOUR MAT 18 ON STRAIGUT.” 


TO BE TWINS, FoR you 


NEVER MAVE TO LOOK IN THE GLASS TO 





SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


VEILS. Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't ee 


fQXHE primary object in using a veil is not 
| to conceal the face or hide the wearer 
from the recognition of her friends, though 
in the East, where the veil is a shrouding 
mantle worn impartially by females of every 
rank and all degrees of age, this was and is 
the reason for its assumption. With us no 
woman desires to put on an air of mystery 
or in any way disguise herself by the wear- 








g ~ S NOURISHES 
e STIMULATES 
owder [t= lraia; 
ing of a veil. She puts it on because it is indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. e 


a heightening of her beauty; her eyes, her SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


skin, her lips, it must be owned, looking ABSOLUTELY PURE on CGE, ° 


e 
prettier and softer and more bewitching emctencnencegemcinntnesDisealiin leith , Album, 75 PORTRAITS 















Or | ae 

















ETE EERE e 

through the film of lace or gauze which is e 

tied over them, not so much a mask as an | | .» 52 W. St, , 

ornament. The veil receives a quantity of | A G / A f . 4 
dust in its fine meshes, dust which would VaCE Uu C | 5 5 
otherwise sift into the minute pores and "RY. 4 
lacelike meshes of the superficial skin. A of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from Tr q 


dainty woman dislikes to face dust and wind 
without the protection of her veil. Let her | 
be ever so charmingly arrayed, she can ar 
rive nowhere without fleck and stain, and 
with her hair in nice order, unless she dons 
a bit of net or chiffon, and thus defies wind 
and sun. } 
The wise woman avoids anything bizarre 
or outré in her veil. Red or blue or lilac, | 
or opaque white, or white with dots of black, 





Extract o BEEF. 


It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour’s Extract takes the place of home- 
made ‘Soup stock,’’ costs less, goes farther and tastes better 




















is-in doubtful taste. Pure sheer white can Armour & Company, Chicago. 
be worn with very light and dressy toilettes, Bi | 
and by very youthful women; but older per- 

sons must shun this, as trying to the com- a a OR SE PN re POE 

plexion, and apt to have a wan and ghostly Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 

effect. Black is always in order, and there 

is great variety to be had in it. Fora jour Odors from Perspiration, 
ney, or for a drive in rough weather, or a “— Relieved by 


sail, nothing in the line of veiling equals the 


old-fashioned and substantial barége, which | 

is useful if not beautiful. As it makes no ac er’ ~ ar oa 
pretensions to anything except capacity for 

service, one should not comment on its lack 


ef ehenment An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago 
‘legance. 
‘ | rg. hasa wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
| 








its use is really delightful."—Journal of Health, N. Y ; 
A RARE BIT OF FAIENCE. | ay Druggists, 0 or PACKER MFG. CO., 8r-& 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. the Eminent Artist 
VERY wonderful candlestick, really a | - 


fA bit of history by itself, may be seen in | 
the Ceramic Gallery of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum—a specimen of that famous 
Henri Deux ware of which but fifty-five 
pieces are known to exist 

This candlestick has a pale yellow ground, 
with arabesques in reddish-brown; the base 
is circular, and has projecting brackets, upon 





_— “ wri from Washington, D. C.: 
onset S Sie aA : rites ’ 
e be . 







| Mr. Ben Levy, Boston. 

Dear Sir:—T/ am always complimented upon 
my perfect complexion, I use nothing but your 
“*Lablache Face Powder.” I have used it for 
the last five years and find it incomparable for 


: ‘ Fi . e 50 rand white he skin. 7S a 
which stand three boys holding shields in ftening and whitening th shin Mt 2s 
scribed with the arms and cipher of Henri | STUNINSUARE pleasure for me to recommend it, and 1 will do 
Deux. Above are three terminal figures of | . so in the futur 


satyrs. The whole is less than a foot in | . ; . , ; I ie * OD Z remain, yours truly, | 
height. ; ' : ’ ‘ Ellen Vockey. 

Its cost was seven hundred and fifty ; 
pounds. Of the fifty-five specimens of this 
ware said to be in existence fourteen are 
mentioned as among the treasures of four 
of the Rothschild families. The South Ken 
sington Museum and the Louvre each has 
five of them. 


The purest and most perfect Face Powder that \ 
science and skill can produce. Makes the skin soft 
| and beautiful, and removes Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 

and all shiny appearance. Invisible on closest in- 

spection. Absolutely harmiess to the most delicate 
skin. We invite chemical analysis and the closest } 
search for injurious ingredients. It is used and en- 
dorsed by the most prominent society and professional 
| ladies in Europe and America. Insist on having 
LABLACHE POWDER or risk the consequences pro- 





ADVERTISE MEN'’TS. 





} duced by cheap powders. Of all first-class druggists, f 
| | or by mail. Made in Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream i 
tints. Price 50c. per box. i 


BEN LEVY & C0., French Perfumers, 


34 West St., BOSTON, MASS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS | 





This Elegant ‘5 


‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing § 
Lamp 


Out oc Malt ana i 


Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 













ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S | without glassware 
will be sent ex- 
, e press paid to 
An experienced laundress ali, - Uhitne | any address 


TRACK MARK ? 


will tell you that shirts never Sin Riehtr esennieaiadteds 
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; extract of malt and hops. | 
| 
look as white as when Nutritious and strengthening. | Sipe ont Sate 
hed with I S | An unequalled, palatable table | we can supply you. 
washed wit vory soap. sonte. | We make v0 
| 
other styles 0 
THe Procter & Gamae Co., Cie*t: To be had at all 
* Drugeists and Grocers. a —~ 
@ ] 
= 8 Prepared by ester, OW 
A , greatly improved. 
- Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., i, esideratum for et rt suficent 
2 with one-quarter t rger sizes 
5 = : = anc we A | Bridgeport Brass Co. Br 19 Sooner port ny. > 
ra Is what = m Se nd fer handson:ely tllustrated colore ed booklets and other reading matter. G om 
it is nai . anmniniaai —— 











If noted long - distance riders always use the | it MosT ‘USEFUL INVENTION. 











| . . 
} 
= Search us mt’ Lantern, shouldn’t you? On | 9 ° . 
in around teens pronceney ey much “= | Harper's Swiftsure Needle Mate hein ne aig "yo anger | 
k ot if o illuminator, bet you cannot, unless p ° a . | 
you think [7 a tk oy Ay payee ob saat pation 10c. and 25c. Get the . 
pe 7 mi can do more se ‘ p. ~ . 7. * 

gy to Le, draft: burns unmixed Thos. Harper’s Needles than any ee oe them Demoves Fall Freckios St, mre book at your druggist Ss and | 

0 stable ; filled outsid and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. L cosering me 
“Se Ay - BEST. "The ‘Searchlight.’ Deliv- sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. settee oring the com- _— go by 1t. } 
ered for price, if your dealer won't supply you ’ 1 is Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. i 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., - Bridgeport, Ct. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO MALVINA Wa ic THOU Mes 3] Prof.| 
@r 19 Murray Street, New York City. Depot: 63 Leonar r ’ w . 549 
vo 
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MILLER WAS PAINED TO OBSERVE 


OUT OF TOWN. 


VI.—VILLAGE THEATRICALS 


\ LARGE square card with gilt edges, directed to Mr 
JA Miller, Esq., and family, was received one morning, 
announcing that tableaux, recitals, and a hop would be 
given at the village hall on the evening of the 17th, for 
the benefit of the Starling Volunteer Hook and Ladder 
Company, and a few days later De Vinney turned up with 
4 request that Miss Mary should do something in the way 
of helping along the entertainment. ‘‘It’s going to be a 


great evening,” said De Vinney but we've had trouble 
settling on just the right kind of a show. Now my part 
ner, Eddy, is a fine man in respect of business, but when 


you get him down t« 
than the cholera. He 


wnything in the social line he’s worse 
yvanted to have hog-guessing and 


“TWO WOODLAND SPRITES ARE WE 


SUPPRESSED 








TITTERING AMONG THE LAWN CLUB 


climbing the greased pole in the afternoon, and a grab- 
bag in the evening, but I told him that would never do, 
Why, even down at Chestnut Place they had a smoking 
concert, and if Starling can’t beat Chestnut Place on an 
entertainment, why I guess we better sell out. The trou 
ble with Eddy is he’s nothing more than a farmer, He’s 
been acting mean right through.” Miss Mary was sorry 
there had been any friction, but hoped it could all be 
smoothed over os arranged before the evening of the 
performance. ‘“Well, I guess it can,” De Vinney went 
on. ‘There's been a committee formed on plan and 
scope, made up of the best men in town, if I do say it 
I’m chairman and treasurer; then there’s Will Thorp, 
old man Drinkwater, Cal Ebbitt, Burt Runnels, and Joe 
Brautigam. He’s the one that plays the concertina, or 
‘most any other instrument, for that matter. Ever hear 
him imitate a ferry-boat coming into the slip, Miss Mary? 
No? Well, you'd think for all the 
world it was the real thing. Now 
what we want you to do is to get up 
about two tableaux for us. We've 
got a good show—first-class—and Joe 
Brautigam will keep ’em laughing 
till they can’t rest, but we want a lit- 
tle dignity kinder infused into it 
We want something solid — more 
meat, as you might say.” Then he 
added, confidentially: ‘‘ More = re 
cherché. As for Chestnut Place, we 
can likely do them up without try- 
ing; and when they talk about their 
smoking coneert, I guess the old 
stove in our hall will give ‘em all the 
smoke they want” (he laughed im 
moderately at this sally); ‘‘but we 
want to make it a cyclone—something 
they couldn’t do better in New York, 
or—or”—he continued—‘‘ or even 
Brooklyn.” After some discussion 
about the details, Miss Mary finally 
promised to arrange the Greek tab 
leaux, which she said had been very 
successful at Mr. Marsh’s in town, 
and De Vinney hurried off in triumph 
to tell his colleagues on the plan and 
scope committee of his success. Mil 
ler, who was an associate member of 
the fire company, took an active in 
terest in all the details of preparation 
and in view of the fact that he pro- 
posed to run for supervisor at the 
spring elections, he sent an order for 
twenty-five tickets, and offered a 
prize of two dollars to the person 
who should sell the greatest number 
up to twelve o'clock on the day of 
the performance. The prize was won 
by Joe Brautigam, who was subse 
quently Miller's opponent as candi 
date for supervisor, and who carried 
the election by an overwhelming ma 


jority 
Miller, however, who could not 
have foreseen this disastrous out- 
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PARTY AS DE 





SSS 


Re waa. 4 . Sherwood . 


VINNEY APPEARED AT THE DOOR 


come of his plans, spent nearly all his spare time at 
the: haljiushing around the two sets of scenery in a 
vain attempt to arrange effective combinations. It was 
a difficult task, as one set represented a snow scene and 
the other a dismal interior, which did duty both as a 
library and a dungeon. Miller, although he would not 
confess it, was to a great extent stimulated to action by a 
desire, which he shared with De Vinney, to down Chest 
nut Place, whose recent sudden rise in real estate was gall 
ing in the extreme. Consequently on the evening of the 
show he urged the different members of the family and 
the guests to appear in evening dress, a custom which did 
not extensively prevail at Starling entertainments. but 
which Miller insisted was necessary in order to make a 
good appearance with the town people. The real secret 
of this maneeuvre was to impress Chestnut Place, because 
the Lawn Club were beginning to congregate there, and 
the smoking concert had attracted some of the social lions 
of the place 

Miller was anxious to show that Starling could be up to 
date quite as well as other localities. After dinner the 
party were taken in Brisbane’s stage to the hall, an iso 
lated wooden edifice on Prospect Avenue, where Miller 
owned some lots. Uncle Chad, who had strongly disap- 
proved of Miller’s investments in that particular spot, 
whispered to Harford that Miller had had the place chris- 
tened Prospect Avenue, although there was no prospect 
and no avenue, and no prospect of there ever being an 
avenue 

Entering the hall, Miller regretted that he had expended 
so much time on the scenery and sale of tickets, and had 
neglected to look over the programme, the general char 
acter of the entertainment having been left in charge of 
the plan and scope committee. Miller was pained to ob- 
serve suppressed tittering among the Lawn Club party 
as De Vinney appeared at the door attired in his frock 
coat and blue trousers, and wearing a large fireman’s hel- 
met with ‘‘ Foreman” inscribed in front in shiny white 
letters. He welcomed the newly arrived guesis with ef 
fusion, introdiaced them all to Eddy, Brautigam, and the 
others, and then conducted them with much ceremony to 
seats in the first two rows 

To add to Miller’s confusion, the committee, without his 
knowledge or sanction, had placed on the curtain a large 
blue banner on which were inscribed the words ‘‘ Star 
ling H. & L. Co. Welcome. Tickets, 50 cents.” And at 
various points on the wall were pink paper rosettes from 
which p smenee tor pasteboard placards bearing mottoes 
such as, ‘* Ever Ready,” ‘“* Watchful while Others Sleep,” 
‘On Time,” and various statistical items of houses saved 
from destruction by fire during the past year 

From the rail of the little gallery at the rear of the hal! 
hung a large solar print of De Vinney in his uniform as 
foreman of the brigade. Miller, however, in spite of these 
drawbacks, inwardly determined to maintain a bold front, 
and smilingly remarked to his Lawn Club friends that the 
good people of the village had contrived to make things 
look pretty cheerful, a statement which drove Uncle Chad 
into a paroxysm of laughter in his handkerchief, ending 
in a violent fit of coughing 

The curtain rose, as De Vinney afterward pointed out 
with pardonable pride, exactly on time for the first tableau 
—the marriage of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas 
with the following cast of characters: Captain John Smith 





SUPPLEMENT 


Dr. 8. F. Grew; Pocahontas, Mrs. J. Brautigam; Clergy- 
man, Cal Ebbitt; Indians, soldiers, settlers, and others. 
Dr. Grew was a mild, studious person, crestfallen and 
abashed in demeanor, who had been persuaded by his wife, 
a lady of marked social aspirations, to take part in the 
programme. His costume comprised a brown Homburg 
hat with a feather, a heliotrope plush cape, the prop- 
erty of his wife, and a large, limp, Bierrot-like ruffle about 
his neck. Like Strephon in Jolanthe, Dr. Grew was a 


sk 


s 


(A 
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“CAPTAIN JOHN SMITI.” 


fairy only down to the waist, as historical accuracy had 
not been attempted in his nether garments, which con- 
sisted of black and gray trousers tucked into a pair of 
rubber boots. 

Mrs. Brautigam, who represented Pocahontas, was a 
stout, portly lady, tightly laced, whose portrayal of the 
character was perhaps a shade too suggestive of roguery 
and coquetry to fulfil one’s ideal of a simple child of the 
primeval forest. After the applause had subsided the 
Starling cornet band gave a selection entitled ‘‘ The 
Woodland Echo,” in which the leader, secreted in the box- 
office, represented the Echo, always coming in a little too 
soon or a little too late. Then the curtain rose again for 
a recitation by De Vinney of ‘‘ Horatius on the Bridge.” 
De Vinney, who stood beside a small black desk on which 
were a pitcher of ice-water and a glass, was attired in his 
ordinary costume, except that he had wrapped about his 
shoulders a leopard-skin rug, which he had borrowed 
somewhere, and which gave out a strong odor of motha- 
line. Then followed Miss Mary’s tableau. She had care- 
fully drilled some of the better-looking boys and girls of 
the neighborhood in classic attitudes, and with the help of 
some cheese-cloth and blossoming boughs had arranged a 
charming frieze, which was rapturously applauded. 

It was hard for Starling to realize that the poetic shep- 
herd lad in the foreground, in straw-colored chiton and 
sandals, playing on pan-pipes,was Willie Nolan, the little 
ragamuflin who brought round the morning papers, and 
whose straight nose and level brows had always excited 
Miss Mary’s admiration. The next number on the pro- 
gramme was evidently regarded by the Starlingites as the 
piece de résistance of the evening. This was Joe Brauti- 
gam in his comic recitations. First came the world-famed 
representation of a ferry-boat entering the slip; then the 
soda fountain at De Vinney & Eddy’s store, which re- 
ceived a triple encore, and afterwards the cat-fight, the 
buzz-saw, the newsboy on the 7.13 train, and the negro 
surprised by the farmer while robbing the hen-roost. Then 
followed a duet, entitled ‘Two Woodland Sprites are 
We,” rendered by Miss Abeel, soprano of the village choir, 
and Mrs. Shoonmaker, contralto. Then more tableaux, of 
which the most successful were, ‘‘ Washington crossing the 
Delaware,” with Dr. Grew as Washington ; the ‘‘ Puritan 
Lovers,” by Mr. and Mrs. Cal Ebbitt; ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by Mrs. Drinkwater, Miss Abeel, and Miss Run- 
nels; the ‘‘ Dawn of Liberty,” with Mrs. Brautigam as Co- 
lumbia; and a grand final allegory, entitled “Honor to 
our Firemen,” by De Vinney and the entire company. 

After this the floor was cleared for dancing, and Miller, 
noticing that the Lawn Club set were gathered in a little 
knot in one corner of the room, endeavoring to conceal 
their amusement behind fans and handkerchiefs, proceed- 
ed, with a great show of merriment, to marshal them 
about and introduce them to various of the local lights 
for the set of lancers which was just forming. This was 
rather a funcreal performance, in which all concerned 
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moved about slowly, as if actuated by a stern sense of 
duty; and little Tommy Mason, who had been trying to 
make himself agreeable to Mrs. Cal Ebbitt, the Locnine 
ofthe ‘‘ Puritan Lovers” tableau, when offering her his 
arm at the end of the dance, was somewhat staggered by 
her remarking, ‘‘ Please to escort me to my husband.” 
Mason, after this rebuff, drifted over towards Miss Abeel, 
who, in reply to a query whether she was enjoying the 
entertainment, said stoically that she was very practical; 
that she enjoyed what she had to enjoy. But later he re- 
ceived a genuine welcome from Mrs. Joe Brautigam, who, 
after the ceremonies of introduction, offered him half of 
her chair, and asked him if he wasn’t ashamed of himself 
to be so handsome. 

About this time the Lawn Club people began to drift 
away, and, freed from the incubus of their presence, the 
Starlingites gave themselves over to the enjoyment of the 
oceasion. At Uncle Chad’s request-three colored musi- 
cians—two violins and a guitar—were sent for. These 
had formerly been the only performers of dance music in 
Starling, but had lately been superseded by the cornet 
band, and were at present decidedly unfashionable. 7 
hastily tuned their instruments — broke into a wild old- 
fashioned quadrille, the first violin acting as director of the 
dance. This was hugely ones by Miss Mary, Harford, 
Uncle Chad, Mason, and Mrs. Brautigam, who found them- 
selves in the same set; but Miller was unable to follow 
the intricacies of the figures which were shouted by the 
fiddler, such as ‘“ Allymand left,” “ Dozy ballanade,” 
‘First gentleman counterfeit to the right,” etc.; and af- 
ter struggling for a while under the critical eye of Uncle 
Fe he was compelled to withdraw in the middle of the 
dance. 

‘‘ Well,” said Miller, as they were driving home, ‘that 
wasn't such a bad entertainment, was it, Harford?” ‘‘ Not 
bad at all,” Harford answered, heartily; ‘‘very good fun:” 
and he had undoubtedly enjoyed it, as he had been at 
Miss Mary’s elbow during the entire evening. 

“Well,” interposed Uncle Chad, ‘‘ it-was not bad if you 
don't mind what you say; but let me tell you, Edward, 
my boy, you will never sejl any lots on Prospect Avenue 
on the strength of that performance. Why, all those 
Lawn Club people were nearly laughing themselves to 
death, and— 

*’Sh! Uncle Chad; never mind,” from Mrs. Miller and 
Miss Mary; but Uncle Chad refused to be silent, and con- 
tinued to twit Miller for the rest of the drive. Two weeks 
later Miller disposed of his Prospect Avenue property at 
a considerable sacrifice, and thereafter no one was more 
bitter than he in denunciations of the locality. ‘‘ Hot as 
a furnace in summer,” he explained to Harford, “ cold in 
winter; low marshy land, unhealthy and undesirable in 
every particular,” and for once Uncle Chad entirely agreed 
with him. 

(To BE ConTINUED.]} 


A RUG GARDEN. 


4 be first sight of the back premises attached to the 

only livable little house to be had in a decent neigh- 
borhood at a moderate rental revealed so hopeless-look- 
ing a prospect that the idea of having it before one’s eyes 
for some portion at least of every day was too intolerable 
to be thought of seriously. The landlord would not even 
paint the hideous fence, but braced himself up against the 
advantages of a steady incoming with no outgoings, and 
smiled serenely at all expostulations. The prospective 
tenants were women, and women, as he knew from expe- 
rience, were always wanting things done. 

In front the house was rather attractive, and both ad- 
mitted that ‘‘it looked like a place where ladies might 
live.” 

‘“*T'll put down a rug,” whispered Sophronia; ‘‘ there’s 
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just about enough room for one; and I'll get up something 
for those shabby-fences. Let’s take it.” 

“Put down a rug!” repeated the other, in great be- 
wilderment. Sophrovia’s strong point was rugs; given a 
reasonable number she would make the barest room blos- 
som like the rose. But when it cante to spreading them 
over the outside premises, it seemed as though she must 
have taken leave of her senses. 

** Never was more sane in my life,” responded the ac- 
cnsed. ‘‘ Wait and see.” 

The house was taken, with all its shortcomings of gar 
den space upon its head; and as soon as practicable there- 
after a boy was set at work in the yard on the foundations 
of the rug. His first efforts, however, were directed to 
the ugly fence, against which a screen of castor-beans was 
to be planted, whose ten or twelve feet of height would 
at no very distant day entirely conceal the dilapidated 
boundary. Sophronia called this fringing her rug; for it 
would only make matters worse to have a brilliant par- 
terre of flowers against such a dreary background. 

Digging that obstinate soil was almost like breaking 
quartz, and the young gardener did not look altogether 
happy over his task. But he was praised and encouraged, 
until he really accomplished more work than he had ever 
supposed it possible for any one to get out of him. 

hen the castor-beans were at last decently interred, 
and their particular domain was likely to look as ugly as 
ever for some time to come, the silent partner of the con 


“No,” was the calm reply; ‘“‘ we are only coming to 
vines—those staring back windows must be draped. A 
foreground is quite as important to the proper effect of 
7 rug as a background.” 

here was more digging, of course, and curious inlaying 
of other earth with the barren native soil; and then some 
few green things appeared at once, without going through 
the slow process of a long sleep belowground, that finally 
resulted only in an experimental sprout or two. Some 
Madeira vines, already started, and a very flourishing 
cobea, with handsome white-marked foliage, and the 
promise of large purplish bells of blossoms in the future 
came first; then an aspiring canary vine, with its goal of 
twenty feet; while from window - boxes clambered and 
drooped to meet the sprays thrust out in all directions 
from below the graceful maurandia and the parlor-ivy. 
The centres of these boxes were filled with scarlet gera 
nium and mignonette—a partnership that guaranteed rich 
coloring and delicious fragrance late into autumn. 

An objectionable scullery was fairly smothered in the 
most luxuriant of morning-glory vines, which took six 
weeks to attaip their full growth and bloom. 

When it came to preparing for the floral rug itself, the 
digging and stirring and raking and casting away earth, 
and filling up with loam and old pulverized manure and 
ashes a iron filings, with a top dressing of quicklime, 
caused the bewildered assistant almost to gasp for breath. 

“That's for color,” said Sophronia, charitably, by way 
of explanation. ‘‘I want my little patch of garden to 
have all the brilliancy it can muster.” 

The dimensions of the rug were 129; and when the 
soil was finally in such a condition that it seemed as though 
any plant must feel it a special privilege to grow there, 
the pattern of an Oriental rug was marked out with the 
utmost exactness. The great red diamond in the centre 
was done in scarlet verbenas, thickly bordered with mign- 
onette, while sweet -alyssum, pink, and very dark red 
verbenas were used in a small circle, bordered with for- 
get-me-nots, in the centre of the diamond. 

Beyond the mignonette border were triangles of pansies 
in all the different colors, yellow predominating, bordered 
with forget-me-nots—the spaces between the triangles be- 
ing filled with white geraniums. The outey bordering was 
of mignonette and 
dark red verbenas, 
and when the plants 
came into full bloom, 
this little 12x 9 gar- 
den wasa triumph in- 
deed. The soft brill- 
iancy of the’ color- 
ing, thanks to iron 
and ashes, was very 
noticeable, and even 
the white blossoms 
showed it in a velve- 
ty, silver-like gleam; 
while the foliage 
took on an intenser 
green than that of 
the same plants else- 
where. The small- 
ness of the domain 
enabled the proprie- 
tors to keep every 
leaf in order, and 
this peculiar style of 
laying out a garden 
economized every 
inch of space. 

The floral rug was 
eminently success- 
ful, and this and the 
tropical-looking cas- 
tor-beans, with their 
elegantly cut and 
tinely tinted foliage, 
gave a quaint, Ori- 
ental air to the out- 
of-door premises. 
People came to look 
at the ‘‘ pocket gar- 
den,” and _ stood 
aghast at this tri- 
fling with the sober 
realities of life by 
having a great flow- 
er-bed where the 
grass- plot should 
have been; but So- 
phronia said, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘We have 
\~ x changed all that, 

ihe and we put our laun- 

dry-work out of the 
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Been Sick ? 


OU and I have dreamed that we were trying to 
run away from something and our strength 
gave out at the critical moment, our legs re- 
fused to carry us, and when we tried to crawl 

on our hands and knees we always slipped back and 
commenced to fall, fall, fall. Nothing tosave us! We 
grasped and clutched, the branch broke, the abyss 
yawned below us, and above, a star, like a ball of fire, 
came nearer and nearer. The weakness was horrible 
and the struggle for life so fearful that we awoke in the 
quiet peace of our room, caught our breath, and the 
sense of security, strength and will power came like 
heaven to a soul in torment, 


T"* Convalescent 


feels this sense of weakness, and the disease, which has 
left him wholly unable, without help, to fight his way 
back to perfect health and full recovery, seems like a 
fiend whe jeers and points to the shattered constitution 
and broken-down spirits. 

Nature unaided, like truth, may rise again, but 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
THE **BEST”’ TONIC 


will set every spring of health in action, build up the 
battlements of the body by feeding and nourishing every 
fibre of the physical system, and send the rich blood 
through the veins. 

Ah, but that is not all. 

It willcalm the mind and nerves, give you will power, 
destroy the frightful sense of weakness and dispel your 
fear. This is half the battle, and the wonderful strength- 
giving qualities of the Malt will fight the rest. Ask your 
physician if this is not true, and he will say “‘ Yes” with 
emphasis. 











“The result of the use of ‘‘Best’’ Tonic was eminently 
Satisfactery. Although I found it adapted to all cases of 
debility, in the emaciation consequent upon protracted wast- 
ing diseases, in tardy convalescence and in the general 
debility of advanced age, it is indeed a tonic PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE,”’—R. FRANK C. BROWNE, M. D., Riversipe, R. I. 
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